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COMPARISON 
between the 
ELOQUENCE 
of Demoſthenes and 


Cicero. 


CHAP LH 
A commendation of Demoſthe- 
nes and Cicero , giving au 
account of their rTeſpettive 
Merits. 


Lich is the worth of Demofthenes 
and Cicero, rhat it cannot be diſs 
cover'd but by rhoſe who are in like 
- manner qualified ; nor.yalued bur ace 
B cording 


» The Eloquence of Demoft, 


cording to) the degree in which ir 
is poſſeſt. The underſtanding which 
young men acquire by their firſt 
ſtudies', is too much limited :to 
make them capable of judging be- 
tween theſe Authors, or of putting 
a juſt value upon their works; to 
which "end there 1s requir'd both a 
good ſtock of natural abilities , im- 
prov'd by a ſetled&folid reaſon,(the 
effec of rime & age)& an uncorrupt- 
ed & unprejudic'd judgment, gain'd 
by being well read inancient writers. 
Lam far from preſuming that I am en- 
dow'd with theſe qualifications, yet 1 
hope my endeavors will not altoge- | 
ther prove uſeleſs to others towards 
the atrainingthem, it I here make ob- 
ſervations upon what is moſt remark- 
able in theſe rwo Orators. This was 
the only motive which induced me to 
publiſh my refle&ions upon this ſub- 
3e& : and I muſt needs confeſs that 
after having made them , I was more 
penſyaded than before , that the 

| Genius 


_ and Cicero compar'd. © 3 
Genius' of theſe two men , like o- 
ther miraculous produGions of na- 
ture, Was never feen 1n the 'world 
bur once;and rhat though 'ris difficulx 
ko apprehend their excellencies , 
yer 'ris much more 1o to deſcribe 
them. Ir is acknowledged thar 
neither Eloquence: ever made two 
greater Orators , nor- Policy - rais'd 
wo more accompliſh'd States-men . 
But ir is not eaſy to determine, by 
which of thoſe rwo means they gor 
moſt reputation z Since beſides their 
great abilities , and rhe profound in- 
fight which their refin'd underftand- 
ings gave them intobufineſs, they al- 
ſo had rhe advantage of being able to 
maintain in. their publick afſem- 
blies, whatever they propounded, 
and of perſwading their audience tro 
what they pleas'd. It were ſuper- 
fluous here to trear-of the Orations , 
Negociations, Embaſſies , Treaties, 
ſecret and publick intelligences, and 
the Expeditions DemoFhenes ran 

B 2 through; 
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through ; as well as of the Superin. 
tendencies, Provincial governments, 
Military commands , and abſolute 
power Cicero enjoy'd inthe moſt flo- 
riſhing State in the world, ſeeing they 
furniſh us with far greater ſubjeds 
to diſcourſe of. For there 1s nobo- 
dy bur knows the good fortune 
they both had, ofnumbring Kings in 
the.. liſt of their Clients and adhe. 
rents ; of giving their protection to 
Crowns, and cf ruling the Deſtiny of 
all that was then great in the world. 
The Eloquence of DemoFhenes , was 
theGrecians ſureſt defence,&the Per- 
fians greateſt ſecurity againſt the de- 
ſigns of the Macedonian Kings ; and 
that of Cicero indeſtroying Catiline, 
ſaved Rome from a ruine , which o0- 
therwiſe ſhe neither could have avoi- 
ded, nor repalr'd ; and rais'd young 
Oftaviws to the Conſulſhip, when he, 
( conſidering the averſion which all 
men then had to the Uſurpation of 
bis Predeceſſor ) dar'd not ſo m uch 

as 
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and Cicero compar'd, 5 
25 think on'r; eſpecially at the age he 


was of, had nor Cicero encourag'd 
him with a promiſe of his aſſiſtance: 
and. indeed it was he alone who firſt 
turn'd the tide , in thar ſtrange con- 
junure of affaires, by thoſe Ora- 
tons he made to the people againſt 
Marc Anthony. | 

The abilities of theſe two great men 
were ſuch, as made the moſt know- 
ing perſons among the Ancients look 
upon them aSprodigies ; andindeed 
ifany one will rake the pains to dive 
deep into their works, they will find 
ſo vaſt an exrent of knowledge, thar 
tis hard to conceive, how 1t was poſ- 
ible for them, who ſpent almoſt their 
whole lives in publick employmenrs, 
to ſpare ſo much rime for ſtudy : for 
never did any two heads contain , ei- 
ther ſo many Stare Intrigues , or ſo 
much of that knowledpe, which is ob 
tain'd by ſtudy and meditation. 


CHAP. 


6 The Eloquenrce of Demoſt, 
| CHAP: I: 
Learned men have not dared to 
determine which of the two 
ought to be prefer d. 


Notts can repreſenr unto us 
ſo lively an Idea of their worth, 


as the difficulty all learn'd and Elo- . 


quent men have found in deciding 
which of the two ought to have the 
precedencez the forbearance of 
which, is an indubitable ſigne cf 


the reſped every one bore them; 


this deciſion being lookt upon , asa 
thing too difficult, or too bold, 
for any one to attempt ; and the 
truth 1s (nor to mention a great nia- 
ny able-men who have been famous 
in hater times ) I find that Plutarch, 
Quintilian, and Longinus , who are 
the three Perſons of the ancients who 
have beſt known , moſt carefully ex- 
amin 'd, and moſt clearly judg'd ofDe- 

moFfvOnes 
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mofFhenes and Cicero, are very re- 
ſeryd in rhis matrer; and have not 
dared to ideclare rhemſelves in the 
_ deciding Of it.I niention not here that 
Sicilian call'd Cecttizes, who firſt ( as 
Suidas tells us ) compared them tro- 
gether, becauſe his works are loſt. 

Longinus in his treatiſe of the Lofty 
way of ſpeaking, after having compa* 
red the Eloquence of Demofhenes to 
Lightning, which overturns all rhings, 
and * Cizero's to a great fire which 
devoures and conſumes all , that he 
might nor be oblig'd ro give his judg- 
ment of them, refers his Readers'to 
Terentianus , who is more obſcure in 
the caſe rhan himſelf. 

d Qumtilian where he compares 
the qualities and accompliſhments of 
theſe two Orators, does firſt premiſe, 
ug THU 7H (EV U (A645 dv wervoy CMKELVOLTE » 
A _ ignoto guantam mihi concitem pugnam, cum id 


wn ſit propoſtti ut Ciceranem Nemoſthent compgrem. 
Lib, 19, Gap» L, 


thal 
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that he pretends not to decide which 


ought to be prefer'd, bur avoids'itas 


a preſumption he dares not allow 


himſelf, and add's, thar he ſhould 
think himſelf roo far engaged, if 
he ſhould venture to declare his 0+ 
Pinion in the caſe. 

Plutarch the moſt judicious and 


quick 1ighted amongſt the Criticks, 


after having at large drawn their Pi. 
ures ; after having put their fancy, 


| humours, tempers, and even their ad- | 


ventures in the ballance, dares not 
make It incline either way, bur ac- 
knowlegdges that he is not well e- 


nough vers'd in the Latine rongue, to | 


beable ro judge between them. Ir 
might be thought,ſeeing he had been 
Tutor to 7rajan,% wrote in the time 
of Adrian, & ir being the cuſtom of 
the Greeks, notto write in praiſe of 


any nation bur rheir own, that thishis | 
reſervedneſs proceeded from an &x- | 


ces of complacency,or from ſome Po- 
litick reaſon, as if he deſign'd by this 
Sg meanes 
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meanes tO ingratiare himſelf with the 


' Romans; & indeed one may wonder , 


he layd not hold on rhe advantage of 
three hundred yeares reputation,w®h 
his Demo$Fhenes had over Cicero, It 
being in caſe of r-putarion as in that 
of Nobility, where rhat which is moſt 
ancient is moſt eſteem'd. Bur not 
to ſtand upcn falſe conjectures, it is 
more then probable that theſe three 
Criticks, who are reckon'd among 


| the moſt judicious, have not derermi- 
. ned any thing in the foremention'd 


controverſy, becauſe ir 15 difficulr to 
reſolve which ſide to take, when 
bothare ſo eminently deſerving. For 
a diſcerning apprehenſion , which in 
other caſes is indiſpenſably neceſ[1- 
ry to fit one to judge well of things, 
1s here an obſtacle to it,and the more 
one ſees into them, the more diffi= 
cult ir is to Pronounce , which 
beſt deſerves the prize. For this 
cannot be derermin'd, unleſs there 


be ſome- apparent diſparity , which 


xo The Eloquence of Demoſ,, | 


it ' 15s as hard to diſcover, as 'tis 


to compare their wit or Eloquence, ; 


ſeing there is no certain rule whereby 
ro meaſure them. Notwithſtanding 
that we may make ſome kind of com- 
pariſon berween them, we muſt fix 
upon ſome principle, according to 
which we.,'may examin theſe rwo 
great Perſons who hitherto have paſt 
for the ſole ſtandards. of rrue E- 
loquence. 


CHAP. II 
The fixing on arule by which the 
compariſon may be made, 


& then' we are- to enquire 
_ Jwhar Eloquence properly is ; 
and being it is an art that does alto- 
gether exiſt -in the internal faculties 
of the ſoule, the Ideas of ir have been 
multiplied, according to the diverſity 
of the Genius of thoſe, who have ap- 
pli'd themſelves to it;& hence 1t cane 


[0 
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Us paſs', that every age has formed to 
&, iisſelf a Charc@er of. Eloquence,, 
by . zpreable to the humor and mode 
Ng of the times Protageras his Elo- 
M- quence, - whom Plato tiles the firſt 
ix founder of the order of Sophiſters; 
lo was altogether ſuperficial , and con- 
'O fiſted only in words, whereas that 
it of Pericles and Lycias was nothing 
*. butthings. 

The Eloquence of Craſſus and 
Antony, of Cotta and Sulpitin, of , 
which Cicero hath left us fo faire 
characters in his book de Oratore, 1s 
much different from that of thoſe de- 
clamers,the fragments of whoſe works 
we meet with in Seneca's Ccontrover- 
fies. I mention not rhe diverſe kinds 
of Eloquence , we light upon 1n the 
works of P/my the younger, Corn*lzus 
Tacitus , Cafodorus , Symmachus, Pa- 
catus, Mamer tinus, Ennodins, and ma- 
hy others, in whom rhe acureneſs of 
ſiyte by dagrees grew duller, and 
follow'd thefare of the then declining 

I | Empire, 
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Empire, for its ſurvey would be end- 


leſs.So that conſidering in how many 
ſeveral ſhapes eloquence has appear'd 
in diverſe ages, -1t may well be reck- 
on'd among thoſe things, w* by be- 
Ing too general, and having too many 
different dreſſes, cannor be parrticu- 


larly defin'd; and thereby ſeem not to 
have in themſelves any certain ſtare. | 


But however it wil be ſufficient to our 
purpoſe if 'under ſo. changeable an 
outſide, we find that ſhe hath conſtant. 
ly prelerv'd her moſt efſcnrial part, 
which 1s the art of perſwaſion, unal- 
ter'd: . For all-the Aurhors bcth an» 
cient and modern , who treat cf this 
fubjedt, do conciude that perſwaſion 
is the end. of Elcquence ; though 
they do not agree upon the means 
thar muſt be us'din the artaining thar 
end : they being ſo different, accord- 


ng to the ſeveral methods thar men ' 


have invented to affec rhe heart: and 
yer this muft-be known, if we wilt 
be ſure not to miſtake, in the com» 


Ce ones 
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and Cicero compar'd, 213 
As therfore Eloquence muſt per- 


ſwade, ſo muſt Rhetorick ſeek our the 


meanes how it may be done; the tirſt 


" finds materials, and the latter muſt 


ſet them a work. Bur let us conſider a 
little what it is ro perſwade ? Quin- 
tilian makes his Apollodorus ay, it is 
a rendring cnes ſelf maſter of the 
ſoul of rhe Auditour , anda lead- 
ing of him as Ir. were in triumph 
whereſceyver we pleaſe, This defi- 
nition , as figurative as It is, 1s very 
ritual, for perſwaſion is a kind 
of captivating of , the ſoul of a 


| man, it is a victory over his opinion, 


a ferching over ofhis will to our own 
fide, a maſtery gaind over his 
heart, and a deſpoiling him of whax 
he holds moſt dear , thar 1s his liber- 
ty. What can a man imagine to be 
more great or glorious, then this ? 
Or howjinconfiderable is all the pPows= 


| erofforce , and authority, compar'd 
| , tothisof perſwaſion , whoſe Empire 
4 | extends it ſelf cyen oyer the heart. 


Ir 


2 Tr was for this reaſon doubrleſs, 
that Xenophon makes Socrates ob-| 


ſerve , that Perſwafſion is more pow-|. 


erful than even violence it ſelf. 


Ir 1s then no wonder, conſidering 


the natural inclination all men have 
ro govern ,. ifan art that ſo much en- 
larges our Empire, has had ſo many 
diſciples who defir'd to learn , or fo 
many maſters who pretend to teach 
it. All books are full of precepts about 
this ambitious ſcience, neither was 
there ever ſo much writ about any of 
the other parts of learning, as about 
this of perſwaſion : & thar I may not 
engage my ſelf ina tedious ſearch in- 
to all thoſe who have treatedof it, I 
ſhall only mention fix of rhe Greeks, 
and two of the Romans, who have 
been famous above all others in this 
matter, andfrom whom , all that have 
written ſince, have either copied, or 
colle&ed all rhey have. Fhe Greeks | 
who have written of it, are Plato in 
diverſe places of his works, Ariftotle 


lib. 1, mp, s | 
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in his books of Rhetorick, Demetrius 
Phalereus the diſciple of 7 heophra. 


- fus, in his treatiſe of Elocution, 


Hermogenes in his of invention, and 
in his Ideas, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
in his art, andin his conſtruction of 
words, and Longinas in the foremen- 
tioned treatiſe of the Lofty way of 
ſpeaking. The Romans are, Cicero 
in his book de' Oratore, and Quin- 
tilian in his inſticurions :  butbecauſe 
Ariflotle 1s he of all the reſt, who 
ſeems beſt to eſtabliſh and draw 
things into the moſt regular & exa& 
method, I ſha!l adhere ro him in ma«- 
king my refleftions upon this univer- 
lalartof perſwaſion , whoſe nature 
and origine I am now purſuing. 

| confeſs Plato's manner of writ- 
ing is Lofry , and his defigns noble, 


| which he carries on to the end with 


admirable order and method, and 


| that he is muchleſs fantaſtick, rhen 


ſome of the Ariſtotelians would per- 
Iwade us in theſe latter times 3 and 
. rhe 


VI 


the truth 1s, he propoſes to himſelf 
greater things inallarts , than thoſe 
who have writ after him ; and his 


more elevated thoughts do plainly : 


diſcover the more then ordinary fa. 
miliarity he had with the Xgyp- 
tians. For 'tis from them, who were 
the firſt learned men in the world, : 
that all ſciences deſcended to us: 
and as their apprehenſions of 
things, were more conformable to 
the ſimplicity of nature, notas yet 
corrupted by a multitude of differenr 
opinions, nor biaſsd by the par- 
tiality of divers ſe&s ; ſo doubtleſs 
was their inſight more clear, their 
notions leſs abſtracted, and their 
knowledge leſſe limited. 

Socrates, whom he makes his Heroe, 
and his univerſal example and model 
in all ſciences, and whom he repre- 
ſents ſpeaking all thoſe precepts he 

ves the world, does very well ex- 
preſs what he would give us an Idea 


of: and this infinuating way he __ | 
/ | 0 
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of ſetting our his chief charager , is 
very neat and handſome 3. bur while 
he endeavours to make{[him in his dif- 
courſes appear natural, eaſy & com- 
plaiſant , he repreſents him as one 
that doubts of the very things he pre- 
rendsto teach,by his entangling que- 
ſtions: Not but that his reaſo- 
nings are forcible enough, and com- 
mand their minds to whom he ſpeaks; 
but yet whoſoever reades his works, 
isofren forced to make concluſions of 
hisown, becauſe this author is toa 
unreſolv'd, and leayes them withour 
concluding any thing himſelf, Men 
aremore benefited by his Scholax 4ri- 
Fotle , who is more inſtrucive, more 
ingenuous , and ſticks cloſer tg his 
purpoſe. Plato's way of beginning 
with commendarions , of that he in- 
tends to find fault with in the end, 
would be proper I confeſs in a:Nego- 
tation, where one ſubrlePolitirian de- 


; fignsto overreach another, bur A4ri- 


Hotle's being more plain, is fitter for 
./ C the 
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13 The Eloquence of Demo, 
the Schools ; for thoſe that teach 
muſt be poſitive in their aſſertions. I 
ſhall not ſtand to characterize the o- - 
ther four Greek Authors who have 
writ of Eloquence, though I agree that 
Demetrizs 1s anauthor, that judges 
as diſcerningly as any of the Anti- 
ents, that Hermogenes ſeems one of 
the moſt exa&ly methodical, Diony= 
fius Halicarnaſſeus one of the moſt 
learn'd , ( though his art be leſs in- 
ſtrugive than his conſtruction of 
words ) and Longinus very judici- 
ous: but being Elocution is the 
bound, which they pretend not to 
go beyond, and of which Demetrius 
meddles only with the more ſmoorh 
part, Hermogenes with its different 
Characters , Dionyſtus withits orna- = 
ments., and graceful harmony, and 
Longinus with its majeſty ; none of 
them have .bin particular in 'defi- 
ning the nature of that perſwaſion 
which we now ſpake of. Cice- 
70 :and Quinti/ian 'tis true have 
done 
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and Cicerocompar'd. . 19 
dond':-more towards ir, bur ſeeing 
they: rrear!.of ' ir! only in rhe -ſame 
method with Ariſtotle, and have in- 
deed-only explain'd'his meaning 11 it; 
| fhall:ftick only to him, in the clear- 
ingiof the eſſential conſtirutive'parts 
of perſwaſion , the rule I entend to 
make uſe of, in meaſuring the Elo- 
quence of Cicero , and diſtinguiſhing 
it from that of DemoFhenes. | 

: We perſwade®( ſaith driffotle ) 
by the' credit we 'get In mens 
thoughrs. There ''are rhree things 
which concur ro, the acquiring of this 
ſame-credir,. and which are as it were 
the ſprings,” whence flows perſwa- 
fron. © Theſe rhree things are the de- 
ſerts of the ſpeaker, the favourable 
diſpoſition of the Audience , and rhe 
manner of ſpeaking. And ſeeing the 
wholeart of Rherorick may be redu- 
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ced to thoſe three heads , .it will not . 


thence be impoſſible to draw a ſcheme 


by w<b we may in ſome method judge : 


of rheſe two orators. . That we may 
then begin with their perſonal de. 
ſert, we will endeavour to dive into 
their heart and thoughts; for all 
perſonal worth , which confiſts ej- 
ther in our abilities, or manners, 
ſprings thence: And ſeeing nothing 
does conduce more to perſwading, 
than the opinion we raiſe in the ay- 
dience of our ability and honeſty, we 
will enquire what portion of theſe 
Demo$henes and Cicero poſleſt ; and 
what impreſſions they were capable 
of making therewith in the minds of 
men : and firſt of their abilities. 


CHAP 
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. and-Ctcero compar d, 21 
CHAP. IV. 


. The abilities of theſe two. Au- 


- thors compar'd. 


Lo having loſt his Fa- 
ther whileſt he was yer young, 
fell into the hands of Guardians, 
that too much conſulted their in- 
tereſt ; who partly out of negli- 
gence, and partly our of avarice, 
took not that care of his education 
which they ought. So that he learn'd 
ſcarce any of rhofe things, which it 
is the care of parents generally to 
fix in the minds of children , when 
they firſt begin to enter; upon ſtudy. 
His Mother roo gave way to this 


; negleR, through her overmuch fond- 


neſs of him ; beſides rhar he was of 
ſoweak and render a conſtitution of 
body, thar his unhealrhful condition 
could not permir rhar he ſhould be 
ſer hard to his ſtudies; As ſoon as he 


was ſixteen years old , which 15 the 
rime 


22 The Eloquence of Pemoſt, 
time for learning. .of Rhetorick , ins 
ſtead of ſending him to the Sc hool of 
Thcrateswho was then in moſt eſteem, * 
he was placed with the Orator 7s, 
becauſe thatas his reputation was leſs 
then the orhers., ſo. were the . charges 
they were thereby putro ; and it was 
there that he got thoſe il] habits, wh 
he himſelf rells us he afterwards fo 
difficultly broke himſelf of. 

Cicero had the advantage of being 
incomparably better 1educared then 
Demoſthenes ; for his parents hgving 
diſcovered in him very good naturall 
parts, and an early dawning of thoſe 
excellent qualities. he afrerward was 
maſter of, took an extraordinary 
care of him. But though ar five years 
old, when other children are nor ca- 
pable of applying themſelves to any 
thing, he diſcover'd a great inclina- 
tion to ſtudy , his Facher thought 
good rather to keep him back a while, 
then: to-egge him on: ar which Cicero 
ſeem'd nor a little, diſſatisfied , and 


1mPa- 
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impatient , eſpecially when he ſaw 
ſome of his companions goe to 
Schcol to one Plotirs, who was then 
in vogue for a good maſter : yer his 
father was much to be commended 
for this reſtraint, ſeeing te too early 
ſerting of children ro ſtudy , by ſtri- 
ving to ripen the underſtanding be- 
fore the due time, may weaken na- 
ture , bur will never bring her to 
perfection. And I find alſo both rheſe 
great perſons, whoattain'd to. thar 
perfection all rhe world knowes, 
began not to ſer rhemſelves rorheir 
fudics till pretry late. WL 
Cicero's Father and friends judg'd, 
the Greek tongue the fitteſt rhing they 
could ſer him to art firſt, and ther -- 
fore made him begin with thar. All rhe 
able men that came ro Rome between 
the; time of the Conſulſhip of M. 


Continebar hominum doi fymorum authoritate,qui exi- 
og Greci litterk ali melius ingenia, Epiſt, ad 
0 Ti t; 


. Scevola 


| 
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Scevola , and the end of Sy/la's Di- 
Rarorſhip , were his maſters. I mean 
that Phedrus he commends ſo much - 
in his Epiſtles, that Philo the Aca-« 
demick and Scholar to C/itomachwus, 
whom he menticns in his book De 
natura deorum, Molo the Rhodian, 
whoſe Eloquence was ſo much talk'd 
of, and under whom he ſtudied two 
ſeverall rimes, and a certain Sic:l:an 
call'd Diodotus, a Great Geometri-» 
cian , 'of whom he learn*r Logick, 
and whom he ſpeaks of in his Tuſcu- 
lan queſtions. Thus at the age of ſe- 
venteen or eighteen years he had ran | 
through the almoſt infinite extent of | 
all the Sciences, which might any | 
way be uſefull to him, in the acqui- 
ſition of his paſſionatly beloved Elo- 
qUENCE. | 
As ſoon as he had maſter'd the | 
Greeke tongue, hegave himſelf to 
Poetry , unto which in his younger 
year3 he hada great inclination. At 

Athen. 1.3. Strab. 1.10. Hiſt, Pavuſan. in deſcrip. 
fix- 
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fixteen years old he wrote the Poeme 


' of Glaucus Pontius , In imitation of. 
- Eſchylus ; & the following year, that 


he might berter underſtand Aſtrono-- 
my , he tranſlated rhe Poem of Ara- 
w, of which ſome conſiderable 
fragments are come to our hands. 
He tranſlated likewiſe nor long' af- 
ter Plato's Timeus, and his Protage- 
74, the Oeconomicks of Xemophon, 
and divers other pieces. Plutarch 
tells us, that from his very tender 
years, he diſcover'd a natural ca- 
pacity for all ſciences, ſuch as Plato 


| requires in the Philoſopher whom 


| 
| 


| he deſcribes; who ought to be 


(ſayes he) a lover of all kind of know- 


| ledge. It was on this manner Cicero 


f 


| 


paſt his yourh , till his twenty ſixth 

year, at which time he began to 

ſpeak in publick. | , 
But as Zully on this ſide ſo happily 


| made uſe of his naturall pars , and. 


the care his friends took of him; ſo on 


Ly Y Reip, 
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the other Demoſthenes found no ſmall ' 
oppoſitions' to' that rhirſt of glory 
his ambition excired in him. For be- * 
ſides the baſe avarice and cheating 

tricks of his Guardians ; who were 
nothing ſorry to ſee him looſe his 
time , that thereby he might remaine 
m obſcurity, (as tis generally the lot 
of ignorance todo) and fo probably 
nor be in any capacity of bringing 
them into any trouble after his mino- 
rity; he fonnd yer greater cbſtacks 
both in his inward faculries,and in the 
outward imperfe&ions of his body, 
to his ardent defires of becoming elo- 
quent.Bur whit hature-did for Cicero, | 
endeavor perform'd in behalf of De- 
moRhenes, This deſire in him was fo 
violent, that -he found no obſtacle 
able to withſtand it, nor any difh- 
culry but what i eafily overcame; | 
ſs that it was nothing bur ambition 
which faſhion'd him , and made him 
conquer the' evil inclination of an 
age , which ſought afrer nothing = 
oY _ 
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pleaſures ,and thar in Arnens, where 
they were authoriz'd by the ill ex- 


" ample of a peovle wholly given to. 
| luxury and debauchery. And this 


mad? him prefer the converſation 
of Theophraftus and Xenocr ates, 
and the Platoniffs , before Phry- 
_-----] by 
Nay he impoſed upon himſelf a 
necefliry of .retiring/for ſome time 
from the: converſe of the world, 
which to effect, he made uſe ofa ve- 
ry. old expedient, which was to 
ſhave half his head, that by rea- 
ſon of the ſhame of that deformity, 


 hemighr be oblig'd to hide himſelf 


for ſome moneths. One may well ſay 
of him,that he was content to be bu- 
ryed alive, or ar leaſt that he would 
not live for any other end, bur that - 
he might apply himſelf to the ſtudy of - 
Eloquence , unto - which he had de- 
votedall his thoughts. He was abour 
fixteen yearsold , when he began to 
ſudy it, and this paffion was firſt 

; EXCl») 
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excitedin him , upon the extraordj. 
nary applauſe , which he ſaw given 


ro Calliſtratus., for ſome cauſe he had * 


pleaded : with which Demoſthenes 
was ſo taken, that he immediatly 
abandon'd all his other ſtudies , thar 
he might wholly apply himſelf ro 
thar of Eloquence. This retirement 
and all the other hardſhips he un- 
derwent, which Cicero, - Plutarch , 
Quintilian, .Libanius , Lucian, Pho- 
tus, and many: others mention {© 
much to his adyanrage, were evident 


ſigns of rhjs his ,yiolenr inclination. | 
And indeed what was there he did. 
not to-gratify..ir ? Can one imagine | 


any thing -more odd, then to goe 
and declame upan the Sea Shore , as 
he did, thar by hearing the Roar- 
ings ofirs. Waves , he might uſe him- 


ſelf not to be diſturb'd ar the tu- | 


multuous commotions of the mul. 
titude, and the- rude noiſe of the 
rabble? Whar is there more toilſome 
then to ſpeak loud, and with vehe- 

merice 
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mence , climbing up to the top of 
ſome craggy ſteep places, as he did, 


- that thereby he might ſtrengthen his 


voicez his tongue was ſo unwieldy, 
that he could not pronounce certain 
letters without much trouble g which. 
imperfe&ion that he might breake 
himſelf of , he us'd to declame with 
his mouth full of pibbles. He alſopra« 
Gis'd ſpeaking to a lookinglaſſe, 
thereby to acquire a gracefull aire, 
and becoming aGion when he ſpoke. 
Nay he had recourſe even to a 


; Player who was then famous, thax 


te might learn of him to pronounce 
well, and to ſute his expreſſions with 


| all proper externall ornaments of 


geſture ; and by theſe laborious pra«. 
Qices and an unwearied perſeve- 
rance it was, that ar laſt he came 
to ſurmount all rhofe .impediments 
in his ſpeech, and other imperfe- 
Rions, that ſo much diſguſted the 


| | 4thenians, the firſt time he ſpoke in 
| Public 


Tis 


.» Tis rhen no wonder that Cicer 
finding none oof theſe . obſtacles 10 


ſtruggle with , enlarged his know: : 


Jedge. to a far wider extent then De- 
- moſt henes;the latter of w ® being naty« 
rally very eager and ambitious , and 
ſeeing Eloquence the only. way he 
had to become great , employed all 
his ftudy in its acquiſition, &o that 
at the age.of- eighteen , he began to 
plead againſt his Guardians Aphobus 
and Onetor, to conſtrain them by law 


© give him an account of his eſtate: | 


whereas Cicero letting himſelf looſe, 
and giving himſelf a full carriere in- 
tothe univerſal! purſuir cf all Sci 


ences, ran through them with an in- | 
defatigable induſtry ; and fo reple-. 


niſh'd his - mind with all kind of 


knowledge , which could-cither per- | 


fedt or adoru.t.: 


- He fail'd nor however at nineteen. 


years old, to be very conſtant and 
afſiduous in hearing rhe Oraticns P, 


Szlpitius made all the year be was. 


Tr1- 
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er Tribune, that by the imitation of ſo 
to great a Pattern , he might perfect 
w- « himſelf in the practiſe of Eloquence; 
Jes forhewas the man , who was moſt & 
u- ſeemed of at that time in Romez,as to 
nd what concern'd Eloquence. But he 
he himſelf beganinot to ſpeak in Publick, 
all till he had atrain'd to the age of 
at feven and twenty , which he did in 
to ſoremarkable-a manner, as:made the 
us whole Commonwealth take notice 
w | ofhim. All rhe moſt famous Lawyers 
te: | ofthe Court fearing to offend Syllkg, 
t& had refus'd ro undertake Ro/cins's 
n- | caſe, who was accus'd of Parricidez 
i= when young Cicero, with a confidence 
n- | becoming his age , undertook his 
2- defence againſt rhe Dictator's favo- 
of rite; The good ſuccefle- of which , 
'- | proov' d the firſt ſtep roward that 

glory he afrerwards arriv'd to. Bur 
n.; itmade roo much noiſe, not to- be 
d | look't upon. by Sy/la with a jealous 
'..| eye, and by Chbryſogonzes with a re= 
5. | rengefull. one ;- for this freed-man 

= | that 


22 The Eloquence of Demolt, | 
thatruled him who had made himſelf 
Maſter of the Commonwealth, 
brought upon Cicero , by the ill of. | 
fices he did himz a perſecution which 
ended not 'but with the DiGators | 
life. | | 

So being forc'd to leave Rome, to 
avoid the ſtorm he ſaw ready robreak 
upon him, he wiſely ſpread a ru- 
mour, thar he did it only by the ad- 
vice of his Phiſitians , who told him, 
3t would be much for his health, to 
interrupt his ſtudy's , and goe tra- | 
vell for ſome time. He made uſeof 
this pretence for his retirement, 
leaſt he ſhould ſeem to betrayany | 
figns. of fear, or inconſtancy , which | 
might poſſibly have taken off from : 
the good opinion all men had con- 
ceived of him for his laſt acion. | 
Thus he ſtaid ſome time at Athens, 
were finding himſelf free:and diſen- 
gaged from all other bufineſſe , he 
acquainted himſelf with the diffe- 
rent opinions of the: ſeveral _ 
gy a 


met with Apollonivus Molp in Rhodes, 
| D 
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; of Philoſophers, that were then fa- 
' mous. He alſo applied himſelf a- 
; gain to the ſtudy of Eloquence, 


(that thereby he might recall into his 
mind his former notions of it, ) 


' undera certain SyrianOrator named 
| Demetrius. The eager deſire he then 


had of knowledge , made him wirth- 
in a while after travel! through 
all Afa, ro be there inſtructed by 


\ the moſt famous men in every ſci- 
; ence, among whom was Menippus 
: the Carian, the beſt Orator ofhis,-: 


6 , / 


time, £/chylus the Cnidian, Diony 
fusthe Magneſtan, Xemocles, and ſom 
others. And as he made Eloquence 


' hischiefeſt aim, ſo would he many 
| timesexerciſe himſelf therein with 
; theſe men upon proper ſubjecs, and 
| by this meanes he made more ad- 
| vantage as to his ſtudies of his tra= 


yells and rambling , then he could 
have gain'd at Rome in his cloſet, 
About the ſame time he likewiſe 


who 
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who had formerly been his maſter in 
Italy - this Orator having heard him 
repeate ſcme piece in Greek ,, be. 
cauſe he underſtood not Latine very 
well, ſpoke that ſentence to him, w <> 
we {ind recorded by * Plutarch , Goe 
Cicera( ſaid he ) and raviſh from us 
Greeks the only thing was left us to gls- 
ry in, our wit and I loquence,that thou 
mayeſt transfer it to the Romans , who 
have —_ bereft wof that reputati- 
on we once had in arms. 

He learnt in this voyage Aſtrono- 
my, Geometry, the old and new Phj- 
loſophy , alſo the heathen Divinity, 
and the lawes & cuſtoms of Athens, 
and all rhe reſt of Greece. Diodotus 


| 


[ 


taught him the myſtery of Pythagoras 


his numbers, and his Syſtem of Mu- 


ſick. He ſtudied the ſtoicks Moralls 


under Philo and Clitomachus. Anti: 
chus, who in oppolition to Carnee- 
des ſtood up againſt the new Acade- 
micks, inſtructed him in the opinions 


* I lit. in the life of Cicere. 


of. 


| 
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of the Ancients, and Zexo & Phedrus 
aught him thoſe of Zpicurus, which 
he ſince has ſo much blam'd in his 
writings. Andat laſt afrer the death 
of Sylla he return'd to Rome, with a 
mind enrich'd w*b all forts of know- 
ſedg, and a body reſtored toa per- 
fe& health, by the exerciſe he had 
us dabroad in his travells, 

His friend Pomponins Atticus , and 


the other learn'd men of thar age , 


with whom he kepr a continuall cor- 
reſpondence, were no little helps to 
him in the acquiſition of all theſe ſci- 
ences, which 1t 1s hard ro conceive 
how one man ſhould underſtand, 
eſpecially in ſuch perfe&ion as he 
did every one of them. But as Elo» 
quence was that for which he had 
moſt inclination, ſo did he more 
carefully ſet himſelf to it then any of 
the reſt, and negleted nor the 
leaſt thing , which might any way 
further him in it 5 and above all he 
tooka ſpeciall care, to form rhe moa- 
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dulation of his voice, the aire of 
his face , his actions and geſtures, 
which Qzintilian calls the Eloquence 
of the body , as ſhould moſt becom 
him ; and to that end he frequently 


| 


conſulted the famous Actor Ro/cins, ' 


that from him he might learn thatad- 
mirable art of pronunciation , which 
many times puts a value upon the 
moſt ordinary trifles , and which is 
the very ſoule of all things thar are 
to be ſpoke in Publick. 

It was on this manner that this 
great ſoule flew at all : whereas De- 
moFhenes whoſe deſires after know- 
ledg were more confin'd , applied 
himſelf wholly tothe reading of Thu- 


cydides , ( whom he made almoſt his | 
whole ſtudy ) that fo he might get 


the ſtyle and way of writing of that 


Hiſtorian. And truly I wonder not 
that Demoſthenes choſe him as his pat- 


tern , ſeeing as yet nothing had been 
given to the world ſo perfe&t as 
the works of that Author. Here 

dotus 
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ditus indeed who went before him, 
has a more pleaſing way of writing 
by reaſon of , the great variety of the 
things he treats of, and his graceful! 
manner of expreſſing them: for he 
not confining himſelt ſtrialy to the 
truth , it was eafier for him to affect, 
and pleaſe his readers, whereas 
the other on the contrary could not 
diſpence with any thing which was 
oppoſite to it,bur kept it as an invio- 
able law never to recede there 
from. Notwithſtanding T7hucydi- 
ds though he deſign only to inſtruct 
us, is pleaſant enough too : his 
narrations are plain and cloſe , but 
cleare likewiſe and naturall, and 
that plainnefſe hath alway's in it 
ſomething ſublime and noble, which 
always maintains it ſelfe by the 
propriety of | the expreſſions. So 
that it was in imitation of 7hucydi- 
des, that Demo#thenes fram'd his ſtile, 
which that he might the more exa- 


| Rerum geſtarum pronmeiator fincerus Thucydides 
grandis etiam fuit, Cic, in Brut, Al y 
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aly follow, hewrote his * Works 
eight times over with his own hand. 
Yer one may eaſily perceive by the 
ſeverall different way's he rakes in 
his Orations, that he had likewiſe 
ſearch'd into other mens ;works, 
and that it had been his good fortune 
to hear Plato, with whom no body 
could converſe without becoming 
wiſe. And the opinion of Cicero, 
Platarch, and Lucian is not ground- 
lefle, where they tell us, rhat 
through the meanes of a learn'd Sici- 
lian call'd Callias, he came ſecretly 
to the ſight of ſome of the works of 
Ifocrates and Alcidamas , whom Plu- 
tarch highly eſteems, Bur whether 
ir were 10 or no ?, ris agreed thar Ci- 
cero was more happy then Demoſther 
nes,both as to advantages of nature & 
education;thar he likewiſe ſpent more 
time in the univerſall ſtudy of all ſci- 
Ences, both in reading Plato , Ari- 


® Zuc. in Dem. 
b Cure plus infill, in boc nature, Fab.l.10. Cl, 


Fotle, 
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fotle , and all rhar wrore after them, 
which had anv relation to Ele- 
quence z and alſo converſing with 
the moſt famous men of his time, 
whom he - mer with in his travels : 
and that 'conſequently his abilities 
andknowledge were doubtleſſe grea- 
ter then thoſe of DemoFhenes. This 
abilicy is the firſtpart cf that perſo- 
nall worth, which as we before ob- 
ſerved , is ſo neceſſary ro them , who - 
would have any force in perſwa- 
ding; for the more underſtanding a 
man hath , the more are we inclin'd 
tobeleive what he rells us. 


CHAP. vV, 
Of the ſecond quality requiſite to 
perſwading with is Integrity. 


E he ſecond part of perſonal! 
worth is integrity ,whoſe power 
nperſwading is far greater then thar 
of the former. For ſeeing thoſe who 

are 


40 'The Eloquence of Demoſt, | 
are perſwaded to any thing by ano- 
ther , doe ſubmir themſelves to him 
that perſwades , they will certainly 
much rather .doe ſo to a man of 
known integrity, then to one ſuſpe. 
Red. The moſt miſtruſtful rhat are, ' 
have a deference to ſuch ; & the good 
opinion we have of a man , conduces 
to his being credited , whilſt every 
one thinks the better of himſelf, for | 
being of the ſame judgement with a 
vertuous perſon ; which gave occa- 
ſion to that excellent ſaying of Ari. | 
Fotle , Among all thoſe things , which | 
make a man belerved , none has ſomuch 
power as the manners of the ſpeaker, 
Theſe two Orators had acquir'd 
this vertue in ſo eminent a manner, | 
by their good conduct in all their a- ; 
tions , that the people had a per- | 
fe& belief of whatever they faid.' 
Their advice was hearken'd to as 
the- moſt profitable ; they were | 
lookr upon as the Publick Oracles, | 
and Turelar Genius's of their coun- } 
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t, | - and Cicerocompar'd. 47 
10- | try, and that becauſe every one was 
im | ſatisfied, that they never ſpoke, 
ily | butto eſtabliſh the authority of the 
of © laws, and to the advantage of the 
e ſtate, The truth is , they were both, 
'e, | perſons of much honour and integr1- 
dd | ty, and the frequent mention they 
e& madeof the Gods in rheir Orations, 
ry made them be eſteem'd very pious 
Yr . andReligious , which hasa great in- 
a | fluence over the minds of the people, 
1» | becauſeit isa rule and meaſure to all 
- | other vertues, 
> | Andbefides this, they preſcrib'd 
b themſelves the uſe of ſuch popular 
principles as refer'd to the publick 
d | good; and becauſe they profeſſed 
» | to aim ar nothing , bur the glory 
* | and advantage of their Country ; 
- | theyalway's found the minds of the 
| | People, ready diſpos'd to give them 
| afavorable attention, and that ge- 
| Neraleſteem they had acquired gave 
them that authority, wherewith they 


> ſpoke, This is what may be ſaid of 
| rheir 


42 The Eloquence of Demofl, | 
their reputation in generall. I ſhall: p 
now proceed to diſccurſe of what h 
each of them bad in particular. | 

, ( 


CHAP, V1. | ( 
| c 
Of the Integrity of Demosthenes, | 
| 


Fmoſthe;es was naturally in- 
clin'd to'juſtice, which he very 
much fortifietl by: an exa& morality 


&the advantage of a ſevere temper,ſo | 
that he could nor in rhe management 
of affairs , make uſe of rh: ſe indiredt 
way's which rhe greateſt Poliririans 
commonly pradtice. Juſtice, honour, 
and the Publick good, were alway s 
the conſiderations which moſt ſway d 
him'in his proceedings. The Phito--| 
ſopher Pazetirs aſſures us, that in all 
; Publick affaires his maxime ' was, 
: that * Convenient and Pleaſtirable 
god mnF yeeld to that which is honeſt, 
Theſe his Mecralls appear 1n all 
* Plut. in the life of Demoſth. 


parts 
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rts of his workes, bur cſpecially in 


hat his Philippicks, his Olinthiacks , In the 


'S 


Oration about priviledges , In that 
for Ariflocrates , and in that of the 


| Crowne; and if this laſt be well 


examin'd , one ſhall eaſily find , rhar 
his zeal for the Publick: good, his 


| ſubmiſſive reſignation to the people , 
and the devotion he ſeems to have 


for the good of the ſtate, are thar 
which makes up the beauty of rhe O- 


| nation, which may juſtly be term'd 


the moſt perfe& antiquity ever boa- 
ſedof , and which Cicero ſtiles the 
rule of Eloquence. In a word he 
negleated nothing that might acquire 
him the reputation of an upright 
man,wherein he ſucceeded by the fre- 


' quent characters he made in his 


Orations of a good Patriot 6: Citizen, 
asIt appears in his third Olinthiack. 
For in Publick actions, the more 
ſevere the diſcourſes of Morality are, 
the better they are entertain'd. And 
1nmy opinion an Orator hath no ſuch 

advanta« 


y 
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vantagenus way of recommending # 
himſelf, as'Þy making a ſtri@ and ſe. * 
vere profeſſion of vertue. .{ 
But nothing did more contribute J 
ro the credit of Demoſthenes, then the ” 
liberry he rock of declaming againſt * 
Philip. Indeed what could bemore. | 
glorious for a mean Citizen of Athes,. © 
then the courage he ſhew'd in de- 4 
claring himſelf againſt a King, that ? 
had already the greater party in| 
that Republique. Neither the! / 
power, the armies, the threats, or 
promiſes of that Prince could ever| | 
work upon him ; and rhat I may uſe! * 

Plutarchs expreſſjon , * the glittering 

of all the Macedimian gold could never | 

aazle him. He was ever deaf toall the: 

proffers were made to corrupt him, 
which gave occaſion to Antipater, 
b one of Afexanders ſuccefiors to ſay, 
that if any-of his Officers had been as 
uncorrupt as Demoſthenes, he hat} 


a MaxtJtrwy Xpugiw wvd Awe in wit Pemoſih, 
b Lucian in bis commendation of Demoſth, 


been 


ee dane 


in 0 


| freely ſpeak his minde. in the mid of 


< 
a 
Ls | 
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jun i,wincible. That w® this Prince 


” adds, does yet more perfedly repre- 
ſent the vertue of this great Oratorz 


It was the only love of his country , 
which made him undertake the Go- 


: vernment of the States, dy he made that 
 theobjed# of his vertue , which others 
| deaf their intere}. What would not 7 


give, ſaid he, for ſuch a man, that I 
_=_ be advis'd by him in my preſent 
a 


ires, and heare him who would 


the famnings of flatterers ? Such a ſin= 
cere counſellour it #s that T want to dis 


| reft me amongſt all theſe court difumu- 


lations, This Prince who had no» 


; thing of Alexander in him , but his 
' boundleſs ambition thought he 
| ſhould ſoon have made himſelfmaſter 

of the world , had he had ſo faith- 


full a Miniſter as Demo$henes , and 
that becauſe ® he could neitherſbe over 
reacht corrupted nor ſurpris'd. And 
Indeed what was ir he did not to gain 


a Luczan ig the forementien'd place. 


him 
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him? But Demoſthenes out ofa gene. * 
roſity not to be parallel'd; prefer'! ! 
without debaring the caſe even. | 
death it ſelf to all Antipater's fa | 
vour : and ſwallowing the poiſon 
in the preſence of Archias, whowa, | 
urging him to yeeld himſelf upto the 
conquerour of all Greece , Goe, ſaid 
he, and tellthy mater, that Demofthe- © 
nes will in nothing be beholding ti 
the Uſurper of his country. Such wai 
theintegrity of this great man, whe; 
was ſoremarkable an inſtance of Pa-| 
gan vertue, as may farther appear by| 
what Lucian has writin his commen-| 
dation. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Integrity of Cicero. 


& He integrity of Cicero was no 
leſs valued ar Rome,than that o 
DemoSthenes had been at Arhens, and 
to rhiSrepuration of his we may attri| 
bute the moſt remarkable paſſages 0 
his life; for it is certain,that his Elo 
quence 


| 
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quence alone with all irs power, had 
never-gain'd him the ſuffrages of the 
people tro make himConſul,had it nor. 


bin back'd very powerfully by the 


| opinion every one had of his integri- 


- which as it raiS dhim to honour, 
Þ it likewiſe ebjedted him to envy. 


| Chdivs was the firſt who could not en- 
| cure the ſplendor of his veriue, and 


made his grear reputation an inſtru- 
ment wherewith to deſtroy him : for 
ſceing him 1o zealous for, the publick 


.| gocd, he look'd upon hm as a main 


obſtacle to his wicked deſigns; to wet 


.| purpoſe as ſoon as he was Tribune, 


he made uſe of all rhe authority and 
power of his office to get him baniſhr 
Rome : he ſpar'd no violence to pro- 
cure his remove, whom he fear'd as a 


| ſevere Cenſurer of his actions. One 


need only to read the Epiſtles 7ully 
wrote .to his brother, and the reſt of 


+..| Iisfriends, to diſcoyer the ſincert- 


ty of his ſentiments , the diſfintereſt- 


10, £d thoughts of his heart , the up- 


right- 
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rightneſs of his principles , and his 
unfeign'd zeal for rhe good of his 
cotintry, What reſolution did he dif: ; 
cover againſt the young Nobility. of 
Rome, whom ambition and debay- 
chery had engag'd in the conſpiracy | 
with Cataline? Thoſe that find 
fault with him for boaſting too 
much in his Orarions, of this great 
action , by which he preſerv'd the 
common wealth, have more reaſon to 
aſcribe it, to the great love he had for | 
his country, than to his vanity : for | 
it 15 certain that without rhe conſtan- 
cy & reſolution which he diſcover'd 
in the whole courſe of that buſineſs, | 
Rome had been expos'd to the fury 
of the Conſpirators, who to raiſe 
their fortunes, which were deſperate 
in peaceful times, thought of norhing | 
but embroyling the Common-wealth. 
Neither is rhere any reaſon to ima- 
gine that Cicero in declaring for Pom- 
pey, when Rome began tobe divided 
into parties by that ciyil warr , did | 
it 


led 
did 
It 


m_ ————— _ , . _ 
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ir with any orher deſigns but whar 
were vertuous, and tended to the 
publick good. For that party did not 
appear to be more power ful,butmore 
juſt: and ir Jay in his own power to 
have made his advantage of the prof- 
fers Ceſar made him by ® Trebatins,if 
he would have accepted of a com- 
mand in his army ; but he would nor 
forſake the common-wealrh : & we 
know that to0k Pompey's ſide. 

Whar can rhoſe that accuſe him of 
want of ſpirit, aſcribe that courage 
0,5 he did evidently diſcover 1n his 
oppoſition to Marc Antony , whoſe 
ll intentions were ſufficiently mani- 
feſted, by rhat garland he preſented 
Ceſar with, at the ſolemnity of the 
Lupercalia? I believe Bratus,who was 
witneſs of that ation , ſcarce knew 
what he did in ſaving 4ntony's life, 
when they deſtroy'd Ce/ar : for had 
he conſented to his death as Caſſius 


b: Crilibus bellis neque . ſpe rieque metu declinatns 
Ciceronts animus , quo minus optimis partibus, id-eſt 
Reipub. ſe jyngeret,Quint. 1,2, C.1, T 

E deſired 
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deſired, the Common-wealth had re., 
cover'd her liberty. However no- 
thing is more clear than rhe zeal Ci- _ 
cero ſhew'd forthis country againſt 
this ambiticus man, who thought on 
nothing but how he might raiſe him- 
ſelf by unlawful wayes. Not that 7u- 
ly did want means ct being recon- : 
ciled ro him , and thoſe much to his 
own advantage , if he cculd have re- 
ſolv'd to play the Politician ; bur he 
hadroo much ſence of his duty to have 
to do with thoſe practices w®h ended 
in the ruin of the, publick liberty. 
Neither had he ever thought of rai(- | 
ing Ayguitus, had he not judg'd hima 
fir Perſon to oppoſe the;deſign of M. | 
Antony. And that Prince had fo great | 
an opinion of Cicero's concern forhis 
country, that he gave a publick teſti- 
mony of the eſteem he had for him, 
and 'ſuch a one as cannot be ſuſped- 
ed, fince it was made ſome time af- 
ter his death. For having once ſurpri- 
zeda young relation of bis _— , 

| ide 
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hide a certain :book under his coar , 
he as\'d him whatir was ; the boy 
was unwilling to ſhew it, fortear of 
diſpleaſing him , becauſe it was Ci- 
cere's works , whom he had ſuffer'd 
to be proſcrib'd not long before : 
But rhz Emperour having taken and 
read ſome paſlapes in it, gave:ir him 
again ſaying, * Read this book, careful- 
ly child, for the author of it was a very 
able man, and a great lover of his 
corntry. And though out of a lave to, 
the Publick w<* this good man had-im- 
printed in his heart, he much diſap. 
prov'd of Jukius Ceſar*s deſigns upon 
the ſoveraign authority, hawever 
by inſenſible. degrees uſurp'd ; and 
bad ſufficiently declar'd this diſlike 
to his friends ; yer Brutus and Caſ- 
ſus would nor acquaint him with 
their purpole to diſpatch him , not 
out of any ſuſpicion they had of his 
tidelity , which they had no reaſon 
to doubt ; bur becauſe they judg'd 
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his: good - nature would never have 
conſented to ſo violent a reſolution. 

- It. was not only on theſe publick 
occaſions, in which. vanity has often 
more ſhare than integrity , that Ci- 
cero approved himſelf: he was no leſs 
exemplary honeſt in private con- 
cerns; for he was a perfect friend, 
a good father, He lov'd his children, 
and deſerved more kindneſs from his 
wife, then ſhe ſhew'd him in his 
diſgrace. Nor wasS1t ſo much for his 
Sons ſake , though he tenderly lov'd 
bim , that he compos'd that admira- 
rable treatiſe of Offices, as to give | 
the publick an Idea of his Moralls, 
which were © little allied to any | 
thing of intereſt. And the truthis, 
there was never any thing Writ in 
that kind, thar was more ſtrickr, eſpe» 
cially if 1t be confidered that it was 
compos'd in a time when there was 
no other conſcience known but ho- 
nour.Cz:ero had likewiſe the art ofor- 


dering all he did ſo, as that it in ſome | 


mane. 
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manner ſerve his Eloquence, which 
is never ſo powerful as when.,con- 
joyned with reputation. * And ſee- 
ing nothing 1s ſo likely to aſſure 1r 
54s 4 uniforme courice of life, ſuited 
tothe rank we hold in the world, and 
maintained with that conſtancy, 
which our condition requires, C:- 
cero had made rhis an unvialable law, 
anda rule to all his actions : the neg- 
let whereof, is the rok whereon 
moſt of thoſe who profels to ſpeak in 
publick are ſplit ; for they either do 
not apply themſelves to the ſearch of 
thoſe things which become their con- 
diction, & according to w® their life 
5to be conducted, orelſe when they 
have found it, they have not conſtan- 
cy enough to make it good. Bur 
though ir be difficult ro make our pra-« 
ice anſwer to the ſeverity of our 
principles, yet Cicero minded no- 
thing more, than to be the firſt who 


ſhould practiſe whar he raught to 0- 


* Pecorum nihil eft profefo quam aquabilitas univer- 
ſe vite tam ſingularum attionm. Cic, 1, Off, 
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thers, and maintaindin all things» 
not 'only the dignity of his Place , 
but that evenneſs and conſtancy 
which is obſervable in the actions of 
vertuous men. 


CHUA Vii 
herein the Integrity of theſe 
two Oratours was mo/t aſſaul- 


ted. 


S mm was in that more 
unhaypy than he , for he gave 
his enemies leave to accule hin, and 
that not without ſome reaſon, of 
having receiv'd twenty talents, and 
a Golden peice of plate of great 
value, from an officer of Alex«n- 
der's, who being in diſgrace for 
not haing faithfully manuged the 
King's revenues, had retir'd to 
Arhens. This preſent made rhe peo- 
ple ſuſpect the integrity of him that 
receiv'd it, becauſe it came from one 
who 
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who had bin a crearure of the de» 
clar'd enemy of theirCommonwealth. 
Hereupon Dinarchus ſtirr'd up by the 
enemies of DemoFhenes, accus'd 
him ro the people of bribery ; and 


| ſuch was his misforune that they 


would not heare his juſtificarion ; ſo 
the reſpect every body had for him, 
was chang'd into contempt ; and af- 
ter a tireſome 1npriſonment , he was 
ſhamefully baniſh'd his country. Pl- 
tarch who ſo much commends him 
on all other occaſions, can find no 
means of juſtifying him in this, al- 
though * Pauſ/anias, whom I had rather 
follow}, hath endeavoured ro maintain 
his innocence , and make this accu- 
ſation paſs for a calumnie. Not bur 
that Cicero had the misfortune as well 
as he of being baniſh'd, bur the cauſe 
of his exile wasnot ſo infamous ; for 
though the Senate conſented to it, yet 
was their conſent forc'd by the vio- 
lence of Clodizs the Tribune, and the 


2 Payſe in Corinth, 


practiſes 
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practices of Piſoand Gabinirs, whoſe 
Conſulſhip became odicus thereby , 
and was indeed norhing bur an our- 
rage and proſtitution of laws. Burt 
that which C:cezg reſented moſt in his 
misfortune, & w*h he 11id a lirtle roo 
much ro heart, was not ſo much to ſee 
himſelf rhereby- laid aſide from all 
publick employments, as thar he was 
forſaken by his beſt friends, and 
chiefly by Pompey and Ce/ar , whom 
he moſt eſteenrd, and who had al- 
ways pretended a reſped for him; 
and that fo lively deſcriprion of his 
grief, which he made on rhis occaſion, 
was an effect rather of his rendernels 
of affedtion,than any reſentment pro- 
ceeding from ambirion. 

The rrurh is he was pirried by the 
people, and io was net the other, be» 
cauſe his repuration was not fo ſpot- 
leſs; DemoFihenes defended himſelf in- 
deed againſt the temptations of rhe 
Macedonian go'd oiter'd by Philip , 
web was the Arhenlans f-orn enemy, 
but 
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but could pot reſiſt the Perſian , pre- 
ſented by Darins an Allie to the 


+ Common-wealrh ; whereas Cicero on 


the contrary maintain'd his integrity 
ina far higher degree, in refuſing rhe 
preſents and bribes both of friends 
and enemies ; becauſe he knew well 
that preſents, from whomſoever they 
are ſent, do make the fidelity of a 
publick perſon ſuſpected; who 
ought never ro think of meaſuring 
his dury by his intereſt. And on this 
account this great man, being Pro» 


; conſul of Cilicia, refus'd the preſents 
| ſ{cnthim by the Cappadocian King,6c 
; thoſe of the Sicilians when he was 
| Pretor of Sicily; though both the one 


and the other were the Romans al- 
lies. And his ſpirit was ſo great, that 
he thought he could not receive any 
thing from any body , without ſome- 
way ſubmitting himſelf unto the do- 
nor. Neither can any great perlon, 


| whoſe life and aRicns are always ex- 


Fos d to publick view, be too ſcru- 
| pulous 


pulous in their conduct, or too cu- 
rious in what concerns their dury, if 


they have a mind to preſerve their : 


reputation. 

It 1s objet:d to Cicero, that ha- 
ving commended and praiſed Ceſar 
ſo much in his publick Orations, he 
abus'd him ſo intollerably in ſcme of 
his private letters,which was very un- 
unhanſoine , and a baſeneſs not to be 


| | 
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pardon'd. Ir 15 rrue rhat Cicero has 


ſpoke very differently of Ce/ar, in 
whom he obſerved both good and bad 


qualities , and therefore he commen: | 


ded the pood, and blam'd the bad: 


neither did he ever miſtake one for. 
the other, bur ir was his prudence 


made him find faulr in ſecret with 
what deſerv'd it, and commend in 
publick what was praiſeworthy. And 
when ir ſha'l be conſider 'd that it was 
only ro ſave the lives of Marcel- 
lus and Ligarins, thathe did ſo freely 
beſto-y his praiſes on Ce/2r, that as 
lon2 wil! ſufacitently yindicace him 

in 
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in it, For what is it one would not 


doe to ſave ones freind ? And ir may 


ir+ be likewiſe lawful ſomerimes, to 


praiſe thoſe thar do not merit, if it 


- be but to incite them thereby to 


deſerving actions. 

That which 1s cbjedted againſt him 
zbout a houſe belonging to Craſſus 
1t the foor of the Mount Palatine, 
which he bought as was pretended 
with a ſumrme of money preſented 
him by a criminal call'd Sy/la,to pur- 
chaſe his favour, has ſo lircle ground 


.  thatir deſerves not to be confured; 
- ſince AGellius, who relates the ſtory, 
: brings nothing ro confirme , nor a- 
| ny circumſtance which ſhould make 


It ſeem probable. 
| That which Brutus reproaches him 
with in his letters,is much more ſpe- 
cious. Thar man that intended ſo 
well, and with whom rhe remaining 
Liberty died , accuſes him of having 
been the firſt that ador'd the young 
0#avias, and that he had indircaly 
cons 
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contribured towards raiſing him up 


to the throne, from whence hehad* 


ſo lately caſt down the former Uſur- ? 
per. Nevertheleſs if one will ſeri- 
ouſly refle& upon the condition of 
the ſtar: of thar time , the factions 
wherewith it began to be then ſh1- 
ken, the ill intenrions of Marc ante 
xy and Lepidus, and finally the ne- 


ceſſiry there was of giving a Maſter, 
to the pecple, whoamong ſo many 
different prerenſions would no lon-/ 
ger hear of any lawful authority, we! 


ſhall find rthar * Cicero did very pru- 
dently in {ſtriving to ruine all the 


parties thar were then on foot, by: 


raiſing this young man, into whom he 
hop'd he 'might pur ſuch principles, 
as might be for the good of rhe ſtate; 
and alſo to regulate by his counſels, 
that authoriry he had given him : -ho- 
ping he ſhould always be hearkend to 
by him, who was ſo larcly his crea- 


Nen dominium fugiſſe ſed amiciyrem dominum que- 


Miſe videberiss Brut, ad Cicer, 


cure. 


T7 


had 
[ur-? 
* ziss. Bur there is nothing in which 
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' re. £o thar if Cicero was faulty it 


this matter ir was only in confiding 
100 much in the po.ver he thought he 
night rerain over the ſpirit of Offa» 


great Perſons are more miſtaken,rthen 


| inthepreſumprion they have, of be- 


gable ro turn & wind others which 


* way they will. 


This errour might well be thought 


; pardonable in Cicero, arſucha rime 


when he was in greater reputation 


*| thenever: for upon the new's of Au- 
' tiny's defeat, the people went and 
*| took him by force our of. his houſe, 
| and carried hum in triumph to the 
' ©Capitol, our of the belicif they had, 
' that buſineſs. had chriv'd only by his 


good counſells;and from that time he 


; beganto be look'd upon in Rome, as 


the upholder of the Common-wealtb, 


*| &aSthe only perſon,in whom the au- 


thority of the ſtate reſted; being now 


e-| diforder'd by the deach of both 


* Suſtimuſſe gloriatur bellum Antonii togatus Cice- 
ro hoſter. Brutus ad AttICuIn, 


the 
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the Conſuls which were kill'd art Hh. 
dena. And it is certain, thar at that. 
time all rhings were done by his ad-. 
vice : andthat never any private per-! 
ſon wasſeen , who had ſo abſolute an 
authority in his country. And had! 
he not been very ſcrupulcus in things! 
that related to his duty, the Occ. 
ſion might have tempted. him,to ſer up 
for himſelf in ſo favourable a conjun- 
gion of affaires; when the weak- 
neſs of all parties not yer forn'd, 
the confuſion that pofſeſt all mens 
minds, the eſteem the Senate had of 
his worth, and the good will of the: 
people, ſeem'd equally ro conſpire to 
raiſe him; ſo that if he could not have 
bin maſter himſelf, he mighrar leaſt: 
have rais'd whom he pleas'd; yethe: 
did nothing but what bh thought pro- 
firable for hk fellow citizens, and 
becoming his own glory ; and it 
may be 1t was our of too much care 


' Nec in Tullic defuiſſe video inurl ld parte ci optiv 
woluntatem,teſiimonio eſt aus nobiliffme conſulatus,it= 
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rH. and circumſpedtion, thar he gave oc- 

that, caſion to theſe faral conferences be- 

$ 26. tween Lepidvs, Offav.us and Marc 

per-| Aubony ar Modena, where ſoon af- 

tea ter Was contriv'd that bloody projet 

had! cf the Triumvirate , which coſt the 

ings| Senate more blood , then had been 

cc. ſpilt on the plains of Tharſalia ; the 

tup headef Cicero was the price of the re- 

jun- conciliation of Octavius ro Marc An- | 

eak.| thony 3 whilſt he minding nothing 

rd, but his own greatnets ,: forgot borh 

ens. his benefactor , and the inſtructions 

dof; he had given him; and fign'd his 

the death, becauſe that he well foreſaw 

eto. Thar his virtue would never yeild to 

ave. anuſurping Tyranny. bk 

1 Theſucceſs that Cicero had in his 

he warlike expediticns in Cilicia, and 

ro-, onthe banks of ſs, and ntere rhe 

nd | - mountain 4manus againſt the Pars 

it | thians, ſufficiently declares that he 

ire | had more courage then moſt learned 

zinj | men have imagin*d , and rhat he was 

/”- more valiant even then i: 
who 
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who being once upon ſervice in a | 
ſmall party at Cheroneſus againſt the | 
forces of Philip, andhaving on the 
firſt onſer ſeen the firſt ranks fa]}, ? 
he was ſo terrify'd, tharhe betock | 
himſelf to flighc amongſt the for. | 
moſt, and was fo diſtracted with | 
bw, thar he miſtook a buſh which 
caughr hold of his coat for an enemy, 
and in thar takeing cry'd out for 
quarter, Bur on the otherſide , he 
dy'd much more couragiouſly then 
Cicero,going to his death with a quiet | 
compos'd countenance, and. with- | 
out much concern , whereas Cicero | 
diſcover'd a great deſire to avoid | 
his. Not but that he is unjuſtly ac- | 
cus'd of cowardize , upon ſome let- | 
ters of his to bis brother 2zints, | 
and his friend Attics, wherein he | 
betray d roo much weaknel*, and too | 
freely layd open his thoughts to 
them , froin whom he could hide nc- 
thing. But if we conſider thar there 
are many things that paſſe in the | 
ſouls 
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' ſouls of thegreateſt men, which if we 


could look into,ir would appeare thar- 


; they have their weakneſle as well as 
' others, andare not altogether inſen- 
| fible of misfortunes, and dangers 


and we ſhould find that many times 
Heroes gain not: their reputation ſo 
much by diſcovering their good qua- 
litys, as by the care they take to hide 
their bad ones, and to letno body 
dive into the ſecrets of-their hearts. 
© that the little. concern Cicero had 
to hide his failures', ought rather to 
beaſcrib'd ro his too great ſince- * 
rity, then any. meanneſs of ſpirit : 
neither-is it a diſcloſing of our weak= 
neſs, t9 impartit to a-friend, buta res 
ſenting. .and relating of it ro ones 
ſelf. - +> 

But as moſt things are interpre» 
ted, and that favourably enough ac- 
cording to their outward appearan=- 
s,*2 ſo _the art of impoſing upon 0+ 

; CaputOrateris ut ipſe apad quos agit talis gualen 


F 
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there 
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thers, and concealings ones ſelf, | 
paſſes for 2 great virtue amongſt Po. | 
liticians. This was not Cicero's way, | 


who. c<ſcover'd himſelf withour re- 


ſerve, and allways thoughtir becom- | 


IBg to appear in ones own ſhape 


without any. diſguiſe ; and rhis he re. | 


commends as a precept to his Ora 


Or. 
CHAP. IX. 
Their other perſonal Qualities 
compar d. 


” BAving taken norice of the diffe- 

F rence that was tobe found, borh 

in the abilities and integrity of De- 
poſthenes and Cicero ; ivſhould ſeem 
thatnothing elſe that is remarkable 


could be added abour their perſonall 


worth. But yet each of them had 
ſome orherpaxticular qualittes, which 
however leſſe eſſentiall to theip Elo- 
quence., did nevertheleſſe much con- 


tribute ro the reputation they gain'd. | 
The advantage which conſiſts in-the 
| agrete 
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apreableneſſe of the Orators' beha- 


viout ofie would think ſhould be-the 
woſt inconſiderable ; and yet we fit 
itis important enough to him; and. 
Quintilian , who forgets nothing 
which tay conduce to his perfe- 
gion, teaches thar the Care of his de= 
portment 19 no ſmall advantage to- 
wards gaining the favour of the Au- 
dience, 

For if to perſwade 'tis neceſſa- 
ry that we pleaſe , we ought to rake 
care to doe if in every thing g and ic 
i5'efpecially requiſtre to have no- 
ching that is diſpaſting in ones per- 
fon, Im this Cicero may be faid to ſure 
paſs Demoſthenes; & it may be more 
thenthe needed; fo tharnop compart- 
fon can be made between them in this 
ca, without - allowing DemeFhe- 
nes a little more care of himſelf then 
he had; and Cicero a little leſs. 


' Mire auditurnm di tuvi cnra delefat, ipſe judex ſe 
enmponut, Iaſtit. l, 2, C. 3» 


F 2 For 
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For it is obſerv'd that 7ully was very 
neatin his cloaths,and in all his dreſs 
even to affecation 3 that he lev'd 
perfumes, and a ſplendid rable. And 
as he-was very 'pleaſant in conver- 
ſation: ſo he delighted in company 
and feaſting ; he was very complai- 
fntwith his friends; his raillery was 
ſmart and neat; and he manag'd all 
buſineſs with ſuch addreſs, rhat in 
the moſt ſerious conſultations, he 
would frequently mingle ſo much of 
lighr converſation , as: might be ſuf- 
ficient. to refreſh the mind, without 
taking off the intention: and that 
was properly that Character of ur- 
banixy he inſtructs us how to acquire 
in his Treatiſe de -Oratore. And 
though it -be ſomething difficult in 


theſe times, to judge of the wit of 


what he there propoſes as examples 
of it ; yet it is certain thar he was 
very good at it ; ſeing Cato as grave 
andas muci a Stoick as he was, after 


Phat. in bis life. 


ha» 
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having heardCicero burlesk rheStoicks 
Morals , could nor forbear laughing 
and ſaying , * 7 muſt needs cinfeſs we 
bave avery pleaſant C:nſul. DE 
DemoFhenes had not this taking 
way in his converſation, and if atany 
time heventur'd at it, he miſcatried 
therein, as Longinus obſerves, where 
he compares him with Hyperides ; his 
behaviour alſo being more reſerv'd , 
made his diſcourſes firter to be lifſen'd 
to, & to be receiv'd as oracles. Bur as 
this his ſerious humour made himpru- 
dent & circumſpe&,ſo did it make hjn 
politick even in all his expences, in 
which he was guided by his ambirion 
only, which was the end of all his a- 
(ons. Thus he took pleaſure ro lay 
our his mony in repairing the town- 
walls, in equipping of ſhips, in en- 
couraging trade, in ranſoming of 
ſlaves, in marrying of poor maids , 
In Publick ſports and ſhow's which 
he gave the people. And though 
. * Muren Plyt. Þ Luciaw in his Elogy of Denſe, 


R this 
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this did in ſome meaſure gain him 
affefion , yet could he never con- 
deſcend ſo farre, as to doe any of 


thoſe things with that affability and | 


popular air which is ſo neceſſary in 
a Commonwealth. 


t 


Not but that Cicero was likewiſe | 


liberal, & thar even to exceſs, but he 
took not alrogether ſo much care t0 
beſo in thoſe things which make fo 
much noiſe; for all his expences 
were Lordlike, and proceeded more 
from his temper, then any Politick 
end he had in them. And by this 
means he deſerv'd the name of mag- 
nificent , 2nd liberal, though he 
ſought it not , and was generally as 
much ſo on all occaſions asDemoFthe- 
nes was in ſome particular ones,He is 


reckon'd to have hadeighteen coyn- | 


try houſes, all ſtately built, and 
ſplendidly furniſh'it though he 
poſſeſt them not all at the ſame 
time. The Chief of theſe yere , the 


Eknd |. 19, Ram, triumph. 
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Tofeulane, the Formian, that at 
Cajetts, that ar Apinas, the Pom- 
prian , and laſtly rhat which he had 
at Cymes. Neither was it {6 much out 
of pride that he afſtdied this Pomp 
( though it muſt be confcſs'd he was 
ſomewhat vain_) as out of a height 
of ſpirit', which ſought thereby the 
eſteem of a people, w <> did not ar all 
diſreliſh any thing thar was ſuniptu- 
ous, fo itwere maintain'd by 
wealth Honeſtly got. I thought it 
would not be ſuperfluous here tb 
take notice of this difference rhar was 
between them, though it have little 
relation tro their Eloquenceg becauſe 
that it did however make this great 
man more conſiderable, ma ſtare 
which had a regard to any great 
quality in its Citizens. To conclude, : 
both of them had the skil of manag- 
Ingall things , which might any way 
conduce to recommend them to 
their beſt advantage : and their diſ- 
creet' coddudt gaind them ſo much 
als 
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authority , that they ſeem'd to:make 
themſelves maſtefs of their auditors 
hearrs, and to command whatever 
they perſwaded; and this was that 
which was moſt admirable -inimtheſe 
two Orators. For whether it belook'r 


upon as the peculiar gift of heaven, | 


or asan effe& of their perſ0nall de- 
ſert, it is certain that never any two 
ſingle perſcns , had evera more ab- 
ſolure empire over two. nations, 
that were more ſhjie or Jealous of 
looſing their liberty. Bur that we 
may the betrer judge of them , we 
ſhall doe well ro examine the ſecond 
thing, which AxiFotle rells us is ne- 
ceſſary to the art of perſwaſion, 
which is to know how. the minds of 
theaudience ſtand afteced, 


oy 
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CHAP, XR. 


That to perſwade , it 3s neceſſary 
to conſider the inclination, and 


diſpoſition of the audience. 


TFFit be true that Perſwaſjon 1s a 
kind of conqueſt over the hearts 
| of men, an Orator may fitly be 
compar'd to a General , & the minds 
of thoſe he is ro work upon , tou 
place aſſaulred by him; and as 
valouris not ſufficient to make an at- 
tempt ſuccesfull , without knowing 
the condition of the enemy ; ſo ne1- 
theris the Eloquence of the Orator 
ſufrctent to perſwade, unlefſe he 
firſtapply himſelf ro find the humour, 
and genius, and the intereſts of thoſe 
hels tro work upon, 
. No body ever underſtood, or 
taught the way of gaining the minds 
of men by perſwaſion, ſo well as 
| 4riffotle in his books of Rhetorick : 
| and 
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and he 1s rhe only man , who kney | 
how to ſearch intothat obſcureplace, | 


the heart of man ; who could *fa- 
thome the depth of that abyfle, and 
find our the clue that muſt guide us 
through thoſe many winding Mean- 
ders, that lead to it. Tis he we 
are beholding tofor teaching us how 
'ro keep private intelligence in it, by 
the help of the paſſions, how ſome- 
times to attempt a ſurpriſe upon it 
by frights, toallure it with hopes, 
and winn it either by ſtirring up de- 
fires, or kindling anger, and exci- 
ting in it all thoſe commorions, which 
are Capable of gaining a party there 
for him that ſpeaks: bur unleſfe 
we can diſcover how the ſcule ſtands 
affected, where the is fortified, and 
-where open , It Is hard to exerciſe 
this art withany ſuccefſe.And though 
this Philoſophey be nuich to be ad- 
mir'd throughout all his works, 
yet is he no where more, thenin 
this part of them, where he has 
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redyced that which before was only 
1 rude and confus'd maſle of pre- 
cepts, into principles aud a clear fci- 
ence ; his inſtructions abour it being 
 ſoinfallible, thar if they be follow'd, 
they cannot faile of bringing us to 
the propos'd end. Ir is then from 
| that admirable book, and excellenr 
' Fpitome of Moralls, thar we muſt 
gather rules, whereby to (ee into 
' and gain hearts. For unleſſe we can 
fad our and move the moſt hidden 
ſprings w* turn and byaſs us, & ſink 
into the botrom of the infirmities 
of humane nature , what impreſſion 
an all the outward force of Elo- 
quence make upon the ſoul 2 * 

The ordinary Declamers are farre 
from this perfection , who inſtead 
of ſtydying the manners, inclinati- 
ons, and humors of men , the foun- 
Grious on which all perſwaſion muſt 


Nift naturas hominum wimgue omnem humanitatis 
(rotor perſpezerit dicendo guod wales perficere non 


plertt CK de Qrat, lib, h, 


be 
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be rais'd , emplay themſelves in 


ordering their words handſomly,! 
and ſeek nothin? bur the ornaments} 


and flouriſhes of ſpeech, which make 
no impreſſion upon the hearers, but 
are forgotrenas ſcen as the ſpeaker 
leavesoff, Whereas the true Orator 
makes ir- his-chiefe buſineſs , to un- 
derſtand the atteRions and intereſts 


of his- audience, and finding what 
effe& each paſſion produces in their! ! 


hearts,makes ufe of char w©* may het 
ſure with his purpoſe ; he finds what 
naturally they are 'moſt- prone to, 
and takes hold of them 'on that fide 
they bend towards, that he may with 
more eaſe pull rhem after him : and 
this violence he does his Audience 
iS carried with ſo much art, that 


they think rhey goe of their own ac-| *.. 


cord , when-the Orator drives rhem: 
Bur how few are there, who have 
this art of entring , and commanding 
mens hearts !. The inconſtancy and 
mutabiliry of our inclinations and 
hu- 


tor 


me! 
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.| hymours ; the diverfity of intereſts; 
the circumſtances of time and place, 
of andeven chance it ſelf , which has'ſo 
great ſhare in this diſpoſingof mens 
minds towards the bringing to paſle 
ofany great event , are things of ſo 
arge an extent, thar to be well un- 
| derſtood , they require rhe perpe- | 
wall ſtudy:and atrention. of an Ora» 
' tor, who muſt make uſe» of all theſe: 
_| methods when he propoſes any thing 
inan Aſſembly, and deſignes todraw 
the over to-his opinion, | EP. 

'Butif the Came men, in the ſame 
country, and.in the ſame: day , are 
many times in: divers minds about 
the ſame thing ; according as they: 
are difterently poſſeſt-, by feverall 
paſſionsz as 2 Ariffotle hath well obs: 
kry'd: how much more variable 
"ill the opinions of people of dif- 
ferent climates be , whoſe laws , cu- 
ſomes, manners , and humours, 
are fo vaſtly different? And will it 

» Lib. 4, Kher, 


NOTE 
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not be requiſite , * that-an Oratar he! 
able ro diſcern all theſe varieties n 
andpur on divers forms, as there js} 
occaſion, if he deſire to be ſuccesfull' 
in perfwading ? Had not Cicero been 
much miſtaken , if he had gon about 
to perſwade the Greeks to any thing 
in the fame manner as he us'dto doe] 
the Romans ? And had not Dems. 
F#hbenes miſt of his aime think you, if! 
he had undertook to gain the Ro-! 
mans by that vehement way where- 
with the Greeks were pleas'd ? But 
that ve may the better judge of the 

divers kinds of Eloquence, which 
the different tempers of the people 
they had to. deal with forc'd them 
to-uſe, let usa little examine their 
humoursand Genius. 


[ 


.a Nature (g varie wehntates, multum inter ſe di 
Nantia effecerunt genera dicendi,Cicer.de Qrat. 
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©. CHAP. J. 


| Atbarafter of the humours of the 
Greeks in Demoſghenes 
has time. 


Tz Grecans were fd polite a 
people , that they looks upon 
at other nations as clownih , and 
even darbarous, Bur of alt the Greeks 
the Athenians were thoſe who 
were mold ingenious in alt arts:and 
ſciences, and who did moft relifty 
Hoquence. Their country had bred 
lomany' great Orators , thao by de= 
grees the knowledg of handſome 
things, became almoſt naturall to. 
tem, Pericles whoſe diſcourte rhey 
<mpar'd to the thunder and, light- 
ang of their Olympian Jupirer,, 


tadſo us'd them to.hear nothing, but; 


. viae was: elegant and clean, that 


| thoſe who were x0 ſpeak in Publick, 


lookr 
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lookt upon even the lower ſort of 
people, as ſo many Cenſurers of 
what they were to ſay: and. this 
their accurate judgment had intro» 
duc'd amongſt them, 2 fo curiousand 
ſcrupulous a way of ſpeaking in 
publick, thar they dar'd nor uſe in 
their Orations one word, which 
was'not extremly preper, and au- 
thoris'd by frequent uſage. 

b But as the £ood language and e- 
minent Eloquence of theſe Ora- 
tours, had made rhem great Cri- 
ticks, ſo had flatterie much en 
ereas'd the naturall proud and fierce 
humour of this people ,. inſomuch 
that an ordinary addreſs was not ſuf- 
ficient to perſwade thoſe who. would 
 alway's be look'd upon as maſters, 
and have a comniand over them that 
”e Sincerum fuit fic eorum judicium ut nibil poſſent 
wiſt- incorruptiim .audire (F elegans ; eorum religioni 
um ſerwiret Orator , nullum verbum inſolens aut odir 
ſum ponere audebat. Cic. de Orat. 


 b Glrie (g Eloquentie ſolius libjdinoft, Tertull. 
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and Cicero compar'd,. 8: 
pretended. to perſwade them. The 
law. of Oſtraciſme , which was made 
upon occaſion of rhe inſupportable 
tyranny of Piſiffratus, did much 
add to the haughtineſle of this arro- 
cant people. This law was inſtitu- 
ted by Heraclides to give a form of 
Goverment, w** mighr exclude from 


| publick affairs and baniſh for ten 


years thoſe, whoſe credit and extra- 


| ordinary merit might render them 


ſuſpe&ed : & therefore ſuch who had 
rais'd themſelves by the moſt laws 
full and commendable means, were 
to carry themſelves ſo, thar their 
ereatneſſe might never give offence 
to the pride of this people 3 which 
could not endure any thing ſhould 
grow too high, and our. of their 
reach, 

This law was ſo rigorouſly ob- 
ſerv'd at firſt, that AriFides, who 
had acquir'd himſelf the Epithete of 
Juſt, and had done ſo much for the 
glory of his country, was condemn'd 
ro 
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to be baniſh 'd like acriminall, and 
that by an unknown abject contemp.- 
tible fellow , who could not ſo much 
as write or read. And though this ri- 
gour was much abared in the time of 
Alcibiages, and almoſt quite aboliſh'd 


afcerwards , as it happens to all laus | 
that are too ſevere; yet it had left | 
ſuch an impreſſion in the minds of the | 
Athenians, ſuch an averſion againſt | 
any body that was extraordinarily e- | 
minent , and kepr ſuch anawe over 


all thoſe that ſpoke in publick, 
that they were oblig'd to a great 
deale of caution and circumſpe- 
ion. And the lawes they tied them 
ro, went fo farre, as to forbid 
all ſuch artificiall ornaments, as 
mighrin the leaſt diſguiſe the truth; 
and rhe ſtirring up any paſſion, 
which might ſurpriſe their rea- 
fon : becauſe they lookrt upon the 
one , as a ſnare laid ro catch their 
belief, and the other as an attempt 
made upon their liberty, And this 


render'd 
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render*d rheir diſcourſes morecold 
1ndbarren then otherwiſe they hat 
been, wh faults were produced more 
from the reſtraints that lay upon 
them, then any defed in their a- 
biliries. For if we bar Eloquence 
from the ſc fr ways'of moving pitty in 
mens minds, we diſarme her of 
her” chiefeſt ſtrengrh, and leave her 
fothing, but only rough and violenr 
paſſions ro make uſe of, in which 
zrehemenr pronunciation does ma- 
ny times more ,. ren all rhe cun- 
ningof art. ' | 
Tims Pollux obſerves, thar 
there was alſo another law made by 
the 4reopagites, againſt rhe uſe of 
prefaces & perorations in any'crimi- 
mf caſes , becauſe rhoſe parts of 
zdiſcourſe being moſt firfor Rheto- 
ricall ornaments, and working on 
the affe&ions , mighr give the Ora- 
tours an- opportunity of ſurpriſing, 
and Making rhe reſolurion of the 
Judges, Ariffotle in his Rhetorick , 
G 3 and 
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2and Quintilian in his inſtitutions , 
doe ar large explain the intention 
of that law: and it may be the 
Greeks had borrow'd this ſeverity 
from the Arabians ; ſince Averroes in 
his Comments upon the place where 
ris mention'd by A4ri/totle, tells 
us, that among them it was the cus 
ſtome to ſpeak in publick without 
any adtion or geſtures of a decla- 
mer, leaſt the Oratour ſhould there- 
by impoſe on his audience. And 
though this was not ſtrialy obſery'd 
in Demoſthenes his time, as it had 
been in Solons, yet one may eaſily 
ſee? thar he had confin'd himſelf to 
the obſervation of.thart old cuſtome; 
for his great fancy had otherwiſe 
doubtleſſe furniſh'c him with more 
moving paſſages in the cloſe of 
his Orations, which are never em- 
prov'd to the degree they otherwiſe 


2 Ariſt. C.1. Rher,*Quinr. lib. 6. Athenis affe- 
His mguere efiam per praevenem prebibebatur Orgtor. 


might 
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might. At leaſt * Duintilian imputes 
ir to this law , which he pre- 
tends to have continued in force ar 
Athens in the time of DemoFhenes. 
Hoy ever *tis certain that this cuſtome 
' was very diſadvantageous to him ; 
bfor unleſſe Elcquence does employ 
and . make uſe of all her forces to 
ſtir up or to calme the mind, ſhe 
never can gain an Empire over the 
heart. | 

But, the Athenians were not only 
proud, fiery , Jealous of thejr po- 
wer, and ſevere tcwards their O- 
rators, in that they allow'd them 
not to move pltty, nor work on 
the paſſions , which are the cheif 
things whereon depend the ſucceſſe 
of Eloquence 3 Þut beſides all this , 
they were ſo impatient, ſo light and 
inconſtant , thar many times they 


3 Epilogos ill; mos civitaths ubſiulerat. lib. 10.c.1. 

b Omms is ratiogue dicendi ineorum qui audiunt 
mentibus aut excitandis aut ſedandis exquirendas 
Cic. de Orar. 

In guo uno regnat Oratio, Ibid, 


would 
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would paſſe on a ſudden from one 
reſolution to a quite contrary , with- 
out any reaſon bur only their Hy- 
mour , whereby it became impecſſi- 
ble to take any meaſures how to 


proceed with them. Thucydides , Plu- 


tarch , and Polybies, have left usin 
many places of their works, very 
lively deſcriptions of this their hu- 
mour: but no body has better repre- 
ſented it, then Cicero in the Ora- 
tion he made in defence of Flaccas, 
his ſucceſſour in the Pretorſhip of 
Aſia, who was accus'd of cheating 
the ſtate, For he there impures the 
many troubles, and finally the ruine 
of Greece, to nothing but the in- 
conſtancy of thar turbulent and un- 
quler people, which would many 
times be rul'd by nothing but their 
own capricious humour , whoſe de- 


2 Thucyd. lib. 1. Hiſt, : 

b Plur. in Lycurg, Polyb, lib. 6. Hut. 

© Grecorum Reſpub. ſedentis concionis temeritate 
edminilirantur, Cig. pro Flac. 
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and Cicero compar'd. 837 
liberations were accompanied with 
fo much tumult and confuſicn, thar 
the moſt-raſh and impudent were ge- 
xerally thoſe whoſe counſells were 
followed. A hand held up, or an 
outcry rais'd by ſome factious fel- 
low, was frequently that which car- 
ried the thing in debate; and this 
doubtlefſe was the reaſon rhat Ari- 
Fotle , who takes moſt of his notions 
from the cutoms|and manners of 
the Greeks, obſerves in his Poll - 
ticks, rhar the moſt pernicious kind 
of tyranny 1s that which proceeds 
from the immoderate unlimired po- 
wer of the people , when they have 
the ſoveraigne authority, in their 
hands. | 

And as we find that thoſe who 
are moſt inſolent when in power , 


8 Gracia concidit libertate immoderata Qg concio- 
nun bcemtid. Ibid. " 
Fſephiſmata declarata manu porrigenda ff projun- 
dendo clamore multitudinis concitate, pro Flacco C5. 
lid. 4 Politice 


arec 


$3 The Eloquence of Demoff, 
are always the moſt abje&, pcor 
ſpirited , and ſubmiſſive when in 
ſubje&ion : thus the Athenians, who 
had been ſo-imperious 1n their pro- 
ſperity , became the: moſt abject 
ſlaves to the ſucceſſours of Alexar- 
der , and afterwards to the Romans, 
when they had maſterd them. And 
indeed never any nation ſeem'd more 
born for ſervitude then they : for 
ſcarce had Rome exrended its Empire 
beyond Italie , bur ir ſwarm d with 
them, ſo thar it gave occaſicn to 
2 Lucian, whois always pleaſant in 
his raillery, to ſay , that there was 
no worke for any body in great 
mens ſervices at Rome bur the 
Athenians. 

b Tacitzs uſes them yet wore , for 
he reckons them in the ſame rank 
with the Afiaticks, who were then 
eſteem'd, as generally the inhabirans 


* Pemercede condufths. 
' b Timidiqg imbelles, quales amana Grecia (9 de- 
licie Ortientis educunt, Ann, 2. 
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- andCicero compar'd. 89 
of beautifull and pleaſant countries 
ze, the moſt coardly efteminate 
people in the world. All theſe 
things doe make it appear, that with 
their wit and inconſtant lightneſſe 
we juſt now mention'd, this people 
hd at the bottome a great deal of 
baſeneſs & Cowardize ; which forced 
their Orators to condeſcend to their 
humours, when they deſign'd to 


| perſwade them. They were fain by 


turns ro complement and terrify , to 
ave and flatter them in a breath ; 
and this was ir which DemoFhenes 
knowing their remper manag'd with 
ſuch ſucceſle. 

It were nevertheleſſe very unjuſt, 
toinclude into this numberall rhoſe 
of that nation , which have diſtin» 
euiſh'd themſelves from the reſt, 
ether by the glory of their ations, 


| or the excellency of their writings. 


For'tis well known, thatfrom them 
wehave deriv'dall manner cf knows 
kdg in the Arts & Sciences,as well as 
the 


go The Cloquence of Demoft. 


the firſt precepts of honeſty , civi- 
liy and morality. But theſe great 
perſons had many times ſo little 
ſhare in the publick decrees, that 
the vertue, of which they have ef 
behind them ſo many 1lluſtrious 
marks, <ughr not to be admitted 
as the generall Charader of this 


people. Notwithſtanding rhis ſmall 
number cf worthy men,we may with 


CHAP. XII, 


The Charader of the Romans in\ | 


Cicero's time. 


Tero founda far more ſpatious 
field wherein to exerciſe his Ge 
nius, Rome was no more In his time, 

| what 


Str 
truth affirm , that no Oratour ever! be 
had to doe with more untraGable 
ſpirits then DemoFhenes, or built his 
Eloquence upon methods more ut. 
likely to give it perfection. 


at 
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and Cicero compar'd.” 92 
vhatir had been in that of the firſt 
Conſuls, and the Decemviri, * when 
their ſevere and hardly civiliz'd hu- 
nours made all the vertues that they 
glory'd in, ro conſiſt in warre and 
tandling of armes. She had by this 
tine inſenſibly loſt her former 
ferceneſſe , by converſing with o- 


ter nations, and by the care of 


$ipio the younger and Zelis , who 


r/ began to introduce amingſt them a 


e 
ls 
Þ 


nore civill way of converſation, and 
make the people reliſh arrs and inge- 
nious things. Terence by the help 
of thoſe two admirable perſons , re- 


| preſented on the ſtage a pattern 


of civill life, by which he did ſo well 
refine-their manners 6 underſtand- 
ings, that Ermnize his old-faſhion'd 
ſtuff, and Pacwvixs his uncouth ſtyle, 
which they had before ſo admired , 
began to diſguſt them 3 ſo that they 
rentur'd even to criticize upon] the 
$; Qui bene Pugnabat Komanam novernt artem Qvid 
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92 TheEloquence of Demo, 
11] expreſſions of Plautus, whom 
before they had too patiently heard, 
All thoſe great menwho were famous 
from the time of 7erence , unto that, 
of Cicero , did contribute very much 
to poliſh and refine the nation: 
though it never devoted its ſelf {< 
-entirely to rhoſe ſtudies as rhe Gre- 
cians did. The truth is, this refining 
of the Roman wits did neither abate| 
their haughtyneſs, nor make them! 
lefle Jealous of their glory : but as 
the fierce humour of the Greeks 
proceeded from a principle of pride, 
ſo did that of the Romans from an | 
excefſe of courage. And this made 
Cicero (ay , that 2 other nations were 


fitly qualified for flaves, and were 
able to undergoe the yoake: but that 
| the love of liberty, and that greatneſs 
of ſpirit which # requiſite in thoſe that 


are tocommand, was the proper chara- 


a Alie mtiones ſervitutem pati poſſunt , Reman 
propria libertas eſt. 6. Phil. : 
Tu regere imperio populos* (gc. 6. ned, 


Fer 


d, | 
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fer of the Romans. And the priviledge 
the Roman lawes allowed young 
perſons of leaving their Eſtate by 
will to whom they would after rhe 
age of fourteen , contrary to the 
cuſtome of other nations ,. does ſuf- 
ficiently evidence , that the love of 
liberty ſeem'd. very juſt to them , 
fince they made laws to authoriſe 
it. Pride was ſo odions to them , 
that they could not beare with ir ſo 


' much as in their maſters. Fair me- 


thods and modeſty were- the ſureſt 
means, that: could be us'd by any 
one to recommend him. * And as 


they were wholly given . to warre. 
| and laborious occupations , fo they 


could not endure any of thoſe vices. 
which proceed from idleneſſe , and 
which they never were infected with, 
till their frequent converſation with 
the Greeks after the raking of Cos 
rinth, 

Their Oratours were likewiſe leſſe 

? $05 agros ſtugioſe colentes, Cics pro Roſe. 
Cons» 


9%4' The Cloquenceof Demoft, 
confin'd in their Publick diſcourſes, 
then were the Greeks. Thoſe auſtere 


rules, which were ſo ſtri&ly obſery'd| 1 


at Athens, were nor known at 
Rome, and unleſſeir was the length 
of their Orations , which was ſtinted 
by Pompey in his firſt Conſulſhip, 
there was no; confinement ſet upon 


Eloquence , which might any way 


and ſetting all thoſe engines on | 
worke, which may any way affect | 
the hearers. | 

In fine as there reign'd in the 
commonwealth of Rome a certain 
majefick_ aire of greatneſſe , which 
had in it ſomething more ſub- 
ſtanriall then what was to be foundat 
Athens,as Lucian obſerves in hisCha» 
racers: and as the Romans had na- 
twrally * a love for juſtice and ver- 
me, as St.AuFfin tels us ; fo were they 
nor addidted to that levity of the 


x Jus bonumque apud eos non legibus magis qual 
netura vakbuts De Clvit. dei Cap. 12 lib. 18, 


Athe- 


hinder her from uſing all her arts, [; 
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kthenians , which gave rheir Orators 
ſ much trouble, thar they knew 
| not which way to deale with them. 


Andin this DemoFhenes had as much 
reaſon to ccmplain of his bad, as 
(icero had to rejoyce at his good fore 
tune , ſeeing he had lighted upon 2 
nation enclined to a paſſionate 
moving Eloquence , from which the 


W 
a 
ie | 
I 
wil 


| Greeks receded as a thing forbid- 


dn by the lawes; ſo thae rhe one 
night givehis fancy a free liberty to 


| employ the whole exrent of his arr 


in perſwading ; whereas the other, 
being confin'd within the nazraw 
limits allow'd him by the lawes, 
was conſtrajn*d to make all theartof 
his Eloquence confiſt in the force of 
bis argumentation. And therefore 
though this very different way of 
ſpeaking, gave Cicero many great 
advantages over Demoſthenes : yet 
Wwe cannot from thence infer thar he 
deſerv'd to be prefer'd before him. 
Wemuſt then examine,what that = 
O 


of ſpeaking is which Ar:Fotle makes 
the third thing neceſſary to perſwa- 
ſion, before we can determine which 
deſerves the preheminence. 


CAAP, XI1I1T, 


Of the third thing neceſſary to 
perſwaſion which is the way of 


ſpeaking we ought to uſe, and 
of the art of Eloquence in ge- 


nerall. 


'& Hough the perſonal worth of 
| the Orator, as well as the fi 
vourable diſpoſition of the Audience, 
are powerful inſtruments to prepare 
mens hearts for perſwaſion, yet the 
way of ſpeaking makes up the grea- 
rerpart of that impreſſion,which Elo- 
quence produces in the minds of thoſe 
it wouldeffet. Perſwaſion in gene- 
ral is that admirable art,which _ 
| 0 
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ſs muck-noiſe in the ſchooles of O- 
ntonrs, and” which all the Decta« 
mours* make ſuch- fair promiſes ' of 
teaching, rhough they underſtand ir 
not themſelves. Ir is thar wonderful 
ſecret of moving hearts, which Rhee 
torick- hath ſo long ſought after with 
ts train of precepts, withour being 
able rofind it 5 and indeed ir is niuch 
eaſier robe ſenſible of ir, then to ex- 
preſs it: for it is not the heaping to+ 
eether many tropes & figures, where 
with books are ſtuff'd, nor in the 
pompous ordering of many extraor- 
dinary and high flown thoughts , 
which ſurprize'-and dazle us with 
an, empty ſplendour , in which this 
art of perſiwaſion conſiſts : for good 
ſenſe; which always 1S moſt perſwa- 
five, has never ſo gawdy an ourſide. 
Let us then examine wherein this 
great ſecret conſiſts. 
That we may better clear this 


point, we muſt obſerve that the 
briskneſs of parts. which we have 


from 
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 fromnature, is likewiſe the chief in- 
gredient of that Eloquence we ſeek 
after: ſo that- the. ground, of, it. is 
indeednatural,. as iris in all things 
which art is capable of improving; 
and' therefore whoſoever intends to 
be Eloquent, * muſt begin by ſtudy- 
ing himſelf, and examining whither 


he have any natural Genius, whichif | 


he have, he muſt carefully ſtrive to 
cheriſh and improve it: & make it his 
guide. in all his courſe of ſtudy : for 
without this cautipn, all the ſteps 
we make lead us out of our way, by 
b reaſon of our negled in firſt ſeeking 
to find our, what nature had fitted us 
for. _ 
The-rule that we qught to follow 
in this; our reſearchis, firſt careful- 
ly and- patiently to, apply our ſelyes 


to the Seeking it, & then conſtant. | 


2 Intelligentis eſt videre , "00 ferat natara ſud 
guerngue, Brut. 


*W in qud dleliberntione ia ſum eujuſque Baturam on 
qr caneſt Tovocendum; Otis, 1, 3, 
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y $6 cultivate when we have diſco= 
xered/ it, Ir is goodallways to fol- 
low: what we find our ſelves moſt in- 
din'd' to, eſpecially 1n the cafe we 
are now mentioning , if our i1nclina- 
tions are not abſolurely bad. This 
ische firſt thing that Cicero adviſes us 
ton his 'rules about decency ; be- 


 canſe whatever 1s not natural is af- 


fed, and all affecarion becomes @ | 
real faulr : and'this 1s ſo true , that 
ve find the misbecoming air, which 
is ſo diſguſtful in all thoſe who ei« 
ther go 4; ſpeak, or doany thing af-= 
fedtedly, proceed's from its being 
forced, and unnatural, Every one 
ought to regulate þimſelf by this ma+ 
xime;for®norhing can become any bo- 
dy, which appeares to be forc'd; 
«gd; whatever 1$ Datura) in any one, 


_ dortiterrainly become him beſt. So 


that fwe will be ſucceſſeful in all we 
c , gg ſunt: ſus cuigue. non vitioſa, ſed proprins 
ic, OIMc.'1, | 


Did os * 2a decet, gued eff eujuſ7ue Jes 
H 2 ** -* g0e 
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do, and even in the manner of life we 
rake ro,we ought never to endureany 
_ , that iS not what it appears to 


be,rhat is any way ſtrange,or diſpro-' | 


portion d to our natural inclination. 
For it 1s hardly credible i how 
much we injure our ſelves, by a 


ſervile imiration; and it is one | 


of rhe moſt univerſal cauſes , why > 
few Oratours ſucceed, amongſt fo 
many who apply themſelves to the 


——— —_— 


ſtudy of Eloquence. For the moſt | 
parr ofthoſe who ſpeak in publick, | 


nor being contented with their own 
ſmall abilities, ſtrive to imitate and 
take pattern by thoſe, * they ſee ſuc- 
ceed better than themſelves; & this 
brings 'them into that inconvenience, 
wherewithCicero threatens thoſe who 
change their courſe, Þ [: 35 not poſſ- 
ble, lays he, that any one ſhould ever 
be in a capacity of pleaſing , when he 
| 2 Nihil decet invitd Minerad, id eft, rephugnante ne 
tra. 


2 Sic ut d:icorum conſer1are non poſs fr aliornn ni 
fnram imijeris gmittas tum, One, I. * 
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| leqtves the means which nature had 


given him, and borrows from others 

\ Cicero's way had doubrlefſs never 
took , had it not been rais'd upon 
Demoſthenes his botrom ; and that 
pleaſant aire! which ſo became him, 
would never have ſuited with Demo- 


_ fthenes his more ſevere temper. But 


they both knew well, what fitred 


| them beſt, This Genius and capa- 
| city is the chief of thoſe natu- 
; tral qualities, which are abſolutely 
| neceſſary ro Eloquencez upon which 
| I have been more large than other- 


wiſe I ſhould, becauſe it is general- 
lyſo little known or minded. 

As for the other natural qualities, it 
will not be requiſite Iſtay ſo long upon 
them. They conſiſt In a deep under- 
ſanding gain'd by a long exerciſe of 
prudence and diſcretion, whereby a 
good judgment is acquir'd ; bur this 
ſolidity will be defecive, if it be nor 
xcompanied with a clear, even, and 
undiſturb'd fancy. For let the une» 

derſtand- 
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102 The Eloquenceof Perr-. 
derſtanding be never fo good, it will 
miſcarry , if the imagination be nor 
rightly diſpos'd ; forit 15 thar active 
parr which ſets all on work, and | 
thence it comes to be of ſuch impor- 
tance. The voice, & aire of the face, 
the geſture of the body , and all the 
ourfide , are other narural gifts re- 
quiſire in an Oratour ; the perfeRi- 
on of which conſiſts , in having in e- | 
very one ſuch a becoming grace as | 
does ſer off all our outward adi. | 
Ons. | 
Learning and Art are not leſs ne- | 
ceſſary to Elcquence, but thoſe are 
ſuch qualities as may be acquird. 
As for the firſt jt is certain no body 
can have any great ſhare of Elo- 
quence without it ; which will prove 
bur an empty ſound, uncapable of 
producing any effeet, if it be not fur- 
niſh'd with a good ſtock of all kind 
of knowledge. Andir is for want of 
this, ” that the young man in the Saty» 
riſt, is ſoangry with the Declamers | 
of 
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ofhis time, Whom he taxes * with be- 
ins the' firſt coirupters of Eloguence, 
hecaufe they minded norhing- bur a 
eriaif! ſpecious floitiſhing way of 
ſpeaking, which had'in it nothing of 
ſoliity; That was not the way, ſays 
he;3wh;ch Homer, Pindar, Plata, T hu- 
eydi-es',” Hyperides , and Demoſthenes 
toob fd become F loguent, | 
His indignation at this ſo great an 
error , was much encreas'd, when a 
certain grave Dof@or,to appeaſe him, 
told him, that this diforder proceed- 
ed from the profeſſours of Rheto» 
rick',' who toallure young men, did 
amuſe them abour the outfide* of 
words, which impoſes on them, and 
pleaſes none but rhoſe who are 1gno- 
fant: and that the parents were like- 
wiſe ih fault, who by ill education, & 
too early ſetting their children to 
ſtudy, do render them incapable of 
great things , whilſt they pretend ro 


Pace weſtra dixiſſe liceat;primi eloquentiam perdi. 
diftis. Sat | 


make 
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104 The Eloquence of Demoft, 
makeexcellent Oratours of them, that 
can hardly ſpeak plain; and af- 
terall, he concludes in theſe words, 
which would looſe all rheir beauty 
and grace , ſhould I tranſlate them: 
Quid fi paterentur laborum gradw fie- 
74, ut ftudioft juvenes left ione ſever? 
mitigareitur , ut ſa pientie precepts 
animos componerent, at verba atrdci 
Hiya effoderent , ut gnodvwellent imita- 
ri, diu audirent, ſibique nihil efſet mas 
gnificum, quod puerts placeret ; illa 
grandis oratio ſubiret maſeFatis ſue 
pondus, | 

2 This ſo rational diſcourſe, does 
in general ſhew the path we muſt 
tread, to arrive at that ſupreme de- 
gree of Eloquence which gains admi- 
ration. And it is certain, that wecan- 
not pretend toany thing 1n ir that is 
great and ſubſtantial , unleſs we do 
firſt gera ſtock of large conceptions, 
by filling our mind with all thoſe I- 
2 Nemo poterit eſe omni laude cumulatus Orator, 


wifi erit omnium magnarun rerum (g artium ſcientiam 
eonſeculus, 1. de Oratore. 
| deas 
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deas which the knowledge of ſciences 
canſupply us with. This 1s the or 
dinary defet of theſe ſuperficial O« 
ratours z who think to make amends 
for the weakneſs of their fancy by the 
frength of cheir expreſſions,and who 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from others 


by clothing pitiful ordinary matter 
in great ſtrong lines. This is in ſhorr 
what may in brief be ſaid of thoſe a- 
bilities which are ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who would deſerve 
any place among Oratours. 

It remains that we ſay ſomething 
of Art,which though it be alarge ſub- 
je& ro diſcourſe of, yer I ſhall nor 
fully examine , leaſt I ſhould oblige 
my ſelf to write a whole treatiſe of E- 
loquence,, when my ſubje@ only re- 
quires I ſhould make ſome draughts 
that are moſt neceſſary for the com- 
pariſon'I deſigne 3 though even this 
bedifficult enough todo. For who 1s 


able to determine preciſely in what 


the ſupreme perfetion of this Art 
conſiſts 
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106 .The Eloquence.of Dem, 
conſiſts ? Ts it in the grearand lofty; 
orelſe the ſtrong and forcible way 
of expreſſion? in cloſe and conciſe, 


Orin pompous full diſcourſe ? Is it 
the frequent uſe of figures, ora plain : 


ſtyle thar conſtitutes Eloquence ? Is 
. It the arrof Protugoras and Thraſh» 
mach , who boaſt in Plato that they 
can perſwade to what they pleaſe, or 


the natural ' plaineſs of Socrates | 
who does 'really perſwade without | 


bragging of ir ? 

The more we ſearch into this mats 
ter, the moredifficult we find it; when 
we refled on that piece of Cicero's 
wherein he does ſo admirably enlarge 
himſelf upon the Puniſhment of pars 
ricides, and - a which. ſo took with 
the People, though that 'Oratour 
himſelf, when he grew more in years, 
eſteem'd ir but as one of his firſt ju- 
venile Eſſays; The truth is, there 
13 in it ſomething that ſcems forced 


"'Þ. Ouantis illa clamoribus adoleſcentuli diximus & 
ſupplicio parricidarum ? Quid tam commune Juan jor 
ritws vivis © (gc. Orat. 


and | 
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ce, De Qrat, 


and ſtndied for ; he diſcovers in it 
t00 nruch .of art , which has ſome« 
thing of the young man in it, How 


| then ſhould we make a particular 
in | diſcovery-herein, if we ſtay to reflect 


2n all thoſe: things wherein Elo- 
quence confiſtsnor ? Ir will be ſuffi- 
cient to our purpoſe , if we can find 
thar which-1s mcſt real and effential 


' toir, to which end it may beenough 
| toeſtabliſh.ſome general maxime, aC- 


cording ro w® we may frame ſuch an 
Idea cf Eloquence,as may agree with 
all the worlds conceptions of it; con- 
cerning w* cheſe are my ſentiments. 

The moſt eflential parrof all things, 
eſpecially of. thoſe -which are ro 
pleaſe, is aicerrain grace In the dos» 
ing of them, whichis the ground and 
original of the pleaſure they raiſe in 
us. Itis2 principle and general rule 
which © Rofcius , who taught Crcera 
to pronounce, did- ofren put him in 
mind of, and which he afcerward 

$ Qwod ipft 4% 5g andko dicers , Cupnt artis de- 
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avpli'd toEloquence , that the muſt 
eſſential part of th# art,conſi8ts in know- 
ing how to find what becomes us. But 
what that is' he * ſays. can neither 


be expreſs'd, nor taught. Yet he does | 


ſomething towards the explaining 
-what itis,. in his Offices; where talk- 
ing of the decency that cughtr to be 
obſerv'd in all 'duries , which is the 
foundation'ofir, he ſays, Þ 1t nm 
thing but @ ſuitableneſs of our words 


— $ 


or ations, to the circumſtances of time, | 


place, occaſtons, aid perſons. Which 
35 fo rrue, that Hortenſius his way of 
ſpeaking tn publick, which rockſo 
much whenhe was young, © ceasd 
ro doe ſo when he grew older, and 
that becauſe it was nomore ſuitable 
to his age... ,. W, 
4 Andit1s for this very reaſon, that 
2 | 
"TITS Cen nate thn,oias 
bus. Cfhc: r.-/ 1 C 
(:* * Cum id:quad giiague perſond dignum eſt & ft & 
| © Markbatidenl mon decebat idem. Cic. in Brut. 


4 75 eritelgyuens qui ad quodeungque decebit pott* 
1 it accommodare orationem. Cic.. Orat. 
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Cicero in the deſcriprion he makes of 
2 true Oratour , * ſays, that no body 


- vill ever be ſo, bur thoſe whoare a- 


ble to diſcerne whar becomes them, 


| and have the art to pracice ir. There 


is nothing more difficult or ſeldomer 
found than this art, as he himſelt 
coufeſſes, Withour it one can never 
pleaſe, and with ir one can never fail 
ſays > Quintilian. For that dif- 
poſes of all things as they oughr to 
be , that 1s in} rheir, own proper 
rank and place,Froe:n which proceeds 
that admirable } order., not only of 
words , bur —afto of , conceptions , 
which is always ſo pleaſing and ſatis- 
fatory, And the chief perfection of 
this art, is not ſo much in finding 
ornaments for the diſcourſe, as in 
diſpoſing of them in their places ; as 
that of the Painters is to caſt the 


light, and place the objects in ajuſt 


* Ouero quem probem probabo eum qui qued deceas 
Nihil tam difficile quam quid deceat widere, Ibid. 
- d Nibil poteſt plycere guad non gecet. | ; 
: propore 


119 The Eloquence of Dem, 
roportion of height from the le. 
vell. This was Ceſars and Antony's 
great talent,as Cicero rellsns in his. 


rator, one of which could marſhal 


the parrs of his diſcourſe , as a Gene. 
nera! does his troopes; and the 9. 
ther, diſpoſe of them as a Painter 
does rhe objeds in his Picture. This 
order thus obſerv'd , is no fmall ad- 
vance towards pleaſing; for no- 
thing does ſomuch diſguſt,as the diſ- 
proportion there appears between 
the parts cf a diſcourſe when the 
words & arguments are not placedin 
a convenient order. Beſides this ran- 
king of the parts where they do moſt 
naturallyfall in,w* is that w* makes 
up a decorum; there is likewiſe a cer- 
tain ſecret grace in the pleaſing man» 
nerofurging any thing,which is more 
unexplicable , and as neceflary to E- 
Joquence as the former, forwe per- 
ſwade only ſo much as we are able to 
pleaſe. This gifc proceeds from a 
Batural happineſs which ſome have in 
ſerting 
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{ing off their thoughts in the moſt 
taking aire. For a diſcourſe may 
have: a due -proportion between Hs 
parts, may have 1ts ornaments,6e ma» 
by beauties,” and yer not pleaſe ; be- 
cauſe the things in it are nor ſer off 
with that unexpreſſible airs, which 1s 
ſo raking and charming. We finde 2 
crear deale cf difference, between 
prertineſs , and exact beauty. 

But what is this admirable air which 


| makes all the Oratour ſays be kind- 


ly admittedinto our minds.and which 
produces ſuch ſtrange effects in Elo- 

quence ? Cicero would fain - rell us 
what it 15, but, cannot ; we muſt. re- 
turn 10 the former principle we have 
eſtabliſh'd, which isCaput arti decere. 

One may be taught to ſpeak, well, byt 
no preceptscan.be found capable of 
teaching; this: moſt proper becoming 
way, wherein all things 'muſt be de# 
Iwer'd.:. Happy he that has it, for 
iv that conſiſts all natural Elo- 


quence , which is very differing from 
the artificial. wy 


a The ſecond principle which con- | 


ſtitutes this arr, is thinking well 
and ſoberly upon the ſubje& 
of our diſcourſe, and jn this 2l- 
way's to-conſulr good ſence, the 
leaſt grain of which is of more worth, 


then all rhe ſuperticiall luſtre the or- | 


naments of Rhetorick can ſupply. 
This prudence , which is the foun- 


dation of all Eloquence, as Cicery 
tells us, includes a ſolid judgment, 


and a clear diſcerning faculty, to 
make us invent what in ir ſelf is 
-gcod, and then expreſſe it well, 
There is nothing of more impor- 
tance to this Art then this, for 
whatever is ſence is. alway Elc> 
quent , and whatever is'not ſo, be 
it never ſo elegant, ' can never. be 
brought to be perſwaſive. 
Beſides this gift of pleaſing' by 


. ® Dicere nemo bene poteſt niſi qui prudenter intelligit 
Cic. Or. 
decency 
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.” and Cicero:compar'd. ” x13 
decency and ſolidity of ſence which 
is "ſo requifire ro Eloquence, rhere 
isalſo a certain conduct by which the 
Orator muſt be guided ; and--this I 
make the third principle , which con- 
fiſts in making as much uſe as one will 
of all the art of Rhetorick , 'ſo the 
art be not tooapparent ; for nothing 
can pleaſe when 'cne may  diſco- 
verit was deſfign'd to doe ſo; and 
we can never charme, when it 1s 


| plainly ſeen we aime at nothing 


elſe. DemoFhenes himſelf, as grear 
an Orator as he was, is never 
lefſe raking , then ' when he ſtrives 
to be ſo : for art can never be 
ſuccesfull , unleſſe it be diſguis'd. 
All things are good uſed with this 
precaution, and yer it is a rule which. 
we find obſerved but by few, becauſe 
it 1s difficult to goe abour ro pleaſe 
without ſeeming ts deſign ir , and to 
ſeem carelefle when moſt concernd, 


ora qt conſecuti ſunt , quia lingua ſr» 


] The 


114 The Eloquence of Pemoff, 
The laſt rhing that ought to be ob- 


ſery'd, is an exa& proportion of | 
the diſcourſe to the ſubjed, ſo | 


thar we neither ſpeake of what is 
great and lofty in a low ſtyle, nor 
on - the. contrary cloathe ordinary 
matter in high flown elevated ex- 


preflions- There is nothing that is | 
more offenſive to any perſon of | 


judgment, then this diſproportion, 
which is fo |ordinary a fault with 
youngwriters, who doe many times 
inconſideratly fly higher then they 
ought when their ſubje& 1s mean, 
and are not able to reach high e- 
Nough when the matter requires it, 
The precepr of the Orator muſt 
be carefully obſerv'd , ® Quanta 
ad rem tanta ad or ationene flat acceſ- 
fo.: This rule ought- likewiſe to 
extendir ſelf ro the perſons to whom 
we addreſle our ſelves. For it 184- 
bove all things requiſite to proper- 
tion our diſcourſe ro the appre- 
henſfions of our audience z we 

2 CiC, Qraf, ought 
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| ought to ſpeak otherwiſe before 


underſtanding perſons then the ig« 
norant & unlearn'd, even as Cicero & 
DemoFihenes have ſhewn us the way. 
Accordivg to theſe rules and ma» 
ximes we have fixr upon, we may 
now examine the Eloquence of both 
theſe great men , and compare their 
Characers, that ſo we may obſerve 
how they differ'd in their ſeverall 


| ways, and accordingly determine 


which of them 1s moſt likely to per- 
ſwades 


CHAP. XIV. 


A Charafler of Demoſthenes his 
Eloguence, 


Emoſi henes was of a Cholerick 
melancholy remper ; the heas 
vineſſs which proceeded from his 
melancholy, made him obſtinarly 
perſevere in any thing he had un» 
Iz ders 


116 The Eloquence of Pemoff, 
dertaken , and his choler inſpir'd 
him with vigour and all abilities ne- 
ceſſary to bring it to perfection: | 
Thongh this his temper made him 
fomerhing peeviſh and croſſe, yer 
did'ir endue him with that ſerious | 
humour , which ſo nuch conduc'd | 
to the grear reputation he ar | 
length obtained. For it was partly | 
from this temper that his great ſeye- 
riry of manners, which gain'd him | 
the name of ſo vertuous a perſon 
in his country , proceeded ; as al- | 
ſo that courage he ſhew'd, in de- 
claring himſelf ſo openly againſt 
Phillip and his Son that Conquered 
the world. And though the po- 
wer of theſe-two Princes, had made 
them terrible ro all Greece ; yet 
DemoFhenes us d- them at ſuch 2 
rate, as never any King was by 2 
private perſon, who had no autho- 
rity bur that of his reputation , nor 
weapon bur his tongue. _. 
- : He had likewiſe from nature, 2 
F £1 great 
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oreat and ſublime Genius for-.all 
kind - of ſciences , and ſpirit e- 
nough, to be able ro ſurmount all the 
obſtacles he found in his endea- 
vours to become learn'd. After 
having - repleniſh'd his mind. with 
that knowledge that was neceſſary 
to his profeſſion , he made uſe of 
acertain Player whom Photizs calls 
Neoptolemys , to teach him to pro- 
nounce well. Quintilian calls him 
Andronicus , and Plutarch , Satyrus; 
which makes it ſcem probable, 
that being ſo paſſionatly defirous 
of ſucceeding in it, he made uſe 
of divers-maſters, thar he nught not 
be wanting in any *rhing which he 
could ſo eafily allow himſelf. This 
Satyrw, who underſtood his art 
very well , made him begin, as Plz. 
tarch tels us, withrehearſing ſome of 
Sophocles , and Euripides his Poems, 
bur after he had done, this Player 
repeated them again with ſo much 
life and grace, that they ſeem'd quite 
| | another 
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:13 The Eloquenceof Demot. 
another thing. Whereupon he be. 
gan to apprehend how very requi- 
fite a good pronunciation is to 
an Orator, ſince the ſame thing on- 
ly diverſly pronounc'd had ſeen!'d 
ſo ſtrangely different to him. 
Thus by the help of theſe ma» 
ſters, this young man found encou- 
ragement enough from his naturall 
faculty's that way to make him re- 
ſolve upon addidting himſelf ro pro- 
nunciation , as the chief art where- 
in his Eloquence would conſiſt. And 
indeed he added to his natural! ve- 
hemency ſuch lively exteriour 
ations, that it was impoſſible to 
hear him, withour feeling at the 
bottom of ones ſoule ſenſible effeds 
of his action. * Yalerius Maxi- 
2s. tells us, he had a marvelous 
plercing ſparkling eye., and that 


* Ljb.8. cap-lo. 

Jn attione dominatur wwltus : hie oft ſepe pro 
omnibus wverbis. 

in ipſo wultu ſepe walent oculi per ques animu 
emandt. Fab, lib, 11, Cap. 3. | 
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andCicero compar'd.- . 119 
he made good uſe of thar naturall 
advantige » to expreſs diverily 
in his face ſuch motions as his 
ſubject did require, but above all 
to .make him ſeem terrible and 
dreadfull, when it was requiſite he 
ſhould ſo. He let his voice fall fo 
properly where it ought , gave his 
words ſucha tone, aud a gracefull 
aire to all his action , thatit made 
every one that heard admire him; 
ſo that Action was almoſt che chief 
quality, wherein his Eloquence 
conſiſted: and z he himſelf us'd ro 
ſay, it was the firſt, ſecond, and 
third part of it , meaning that it 
was all in all ro pronounce well 
what one had to ſay ; and that Þ all 


things are to be effeem'd according 


to the manner they are deliver'd. 
But nothing can better make us ap= 
prehend the great advantage De- 


* Pronnnciationi palmam dedit Demoſthenes, Fuſt. 
lib. 11. Cap. Z. 
» Omnia perinde ſunt ut agunture Cic, de Orat. 1.1 
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120 The Eloquence of Demoſt, 
moſt henes had over other men in this 
art of pronouncing, then the ſuffrage 
of his greateſt adverſarie in the 


caſe. For F/chines having been caſt 
In the ſuit he underrook againſt Crefi. | 


phon , whom Demoſthenes had de- 
fended, and having retir'd himſelf 
to Rhodes, to avcid the ſhame and 
 allay thegriefit hadcaus'd him, ſome 
of his friends defir d him to re- 


peate to them the Oration he had | 


made againſt Cte/ip hon , w*h when he 
had willingly , done they defir'd him 
likewiſe to let them ſee rhat web De- 
Fhenes had made againſt him, he 
read it to them very diſtindly, 
whereupon they all began to admire 
it, * but what would you have dine 
ſaid he, had you heard him ſpeake 
it himſelf? incimating thereby the 
excellent way he had of pronoun- 
CIN&. | | 
Beſides this his action , which 
oave a life toall he ſaid, he did Im- 
2 Magis admiremini ft ipſum andiſſetis 1.de Orat. 
prove 
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and Cicero compar'd. 222 
prove all he had tro ſay with pro- 
per expreſſions , lively deſcriptions, 


\ touching paſſages, and repreſenrati- 
| ons, that affected and made 


ſtrong impreſſions in the mind. In 
fine, all his diſcourſe was * full cf 
expreſſive figures, of thoſe fre- 
quent apoſtrophe's, and reiterated 
Interrogations, which adde ſo much 
vigour, and doe ſo animate a dif- 
courſe, as Longinus obſerves. So 
that one may truly aftirm, thar 
never any Orator 'rais'd his anger, 
hatred, indignation, and all his 
paſſions to that height as did De- 
meſthenes. And that doubrtleſſe was 
the reaſon , that Demetrius Phalerius 
ſay's, that he pronounc'd as if he 
bad been inſpir'd, and Erato$henes 
in Plutarch ſays, that he ſpoke like 
an Enthuſta. For he was as it were 
inflamed , whilſt he ſpoke, by the 
beat of his ation, and the violent 
tranſport of his Imagination. 

" Zxnpgre were 29p35m1T@», Photein Demoſt ſect. 17. 
What 
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Whar ſhall I ſay of that ſharp ſtyle 

wherewith he ſtirr'd up rhe mind; | 
of all the Common-wealth againſt ) 
Philip, wirhour any regard of his | 
quality ? of his inveRives wherein « 
he fell upon Midias, to render him | | 

odious , and 'obnoxious to publick | | 
hatred ? of thoſe paſſages where he | : 
is ſo tranſported againſt F/chines, t 
in the Oration for Cteſ7 iphon ? and | 
of all thoſe frequent invocations of | 1 
the Gods? rhoſe Apoſtrophes to a 
the Sun and ſtarrs ? of thoſe oaths | » 
by Heaven andearth, by the foun. | {i 
tains and rivers, according to the | f 
maximes of his Religion ? of thoſe | e 
ſtrange forc'd figures, ' and other | 
violent paſſions, all his diſcourſes | tl 
ſoabound with? To all which, he| h 
addeda pronounciation, and tone 
of his voice , more thundring then | 11 
that of Pericles whom he had taken | al 
forhis pattern. And this his vehe-| | 
ment action, joyn'd to that of his 7 


exprefſion, are the things which | jj; 
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chiefly make up the CharaGer of 
that powerfull Eloquence, unto 


\ which no, body beſides him ever ar- 
nv'd, as Longinus afſures us, and 
of which Quintilian in his Inſtitu- 
tionshas left us ſo fair a deſcription, 
where he fay's, that DemoFthenes 
made what impreſſion he pleas'd upon 
thoſe that heard him, * either in in- 
fpiring them with his own ſenti- 
ments and paſſions, or in raifing 
and exajting thoſe they already 
were poſſeſt with , by making them 
ſenſible of all his ardour , and in 
ſtirring up in them either anger, 
envy, or indignation , againſt rhe 
ſubjedts he diſcours*'d of, and thar 
this was the chief art wherein 
his Eloquence conſiſted. 

He had alſo a particular talenr, 
1n repreſenting things exactly with 
all their circumſtances, which is 


i Aut gui non eſt , aut majorem qui eſt , faciat af= 
felhum : bee e ill rebus indigns , aſperis » Invi- 
Gofis vim addens oratio : qud preter alios waluit 
Murinum Demoſthenes, 1, 6. c. 2. p 
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124 Tye Eloquence of Demo, 
of no imall moment ro work beliefe 
in .the people , to whom all things 
ſeem much more. probable from cir. 
cumſtances. And he had ſo exquiſite 
an art of deſcribing all things na- 
turaliy, that. the meereſt fables as | 
he related them , would perſwade 
much -more,a by reaſon of that 
plain naturall way he deliver'd them 
in, then the moſt ſolid truth alledg'd 


by another ; and theſe kind of repres | 


ſenrations. taken from the nature of 
the things,, were very ſuccesfull to 
him. 

We are told by * Dionyſiu rs Hali- 
carnaſſeus, that his Eloquence was 
likewiſe very ſubtle atd arrtificiall; 
be could turn and winde about, 
and follow rhe moſt untroden paths, 
to, come the-more ſurely ro his pro- 
poſed end, And thus in the Oration 
about the fleet,,, that was to be ſet 
out againſt the King of Perſia , by 
repreſenting to the peaple- the 
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dificulty's they would find , if they 
went about ſuch an enrerpriſe, with= 


out engaging all Greece in the ſame 
| deſigne 3 he makes the thing appear 


{ difficulr , as he repreſents it, that 
though he ſeems to perſwade them 


| toit, yer he diff 'ades them from it 


' inreality ashe at firſt deſign*'d. And 


—— 


in the ſame manner , when he in- 
tended to blame rhe careleſnefle 
and cowardiſe of the Athenians , 
hedid it * by repreſenting to them 


| the valour and brave deeds of their 


Anceſtours. | 

* Quintilian in his ſixth book of 
Inſtitutions, explains this expedi- 
ent, which this Oratour made uſe 
of, to ſurpriſe his audicours, and 
of which he had the 'ftir{t hint from 
Thuydides, in the examples of Ni- 
cias and Archidanus. Ulpian obs 
ſerves, that there were but few: 


 U3ebjurgaret populi ſeqnitiem majorum, laude uti 
nalvit, Quint. 1.6. cap. 6. : 
d Vi mulioyg probantes pejorum peeniierets Hbid. 
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126 The Cloquence of Demof, 
examples of any artifice of this nz- 
ture in his time. 

And this it was doubrleſle , which 
gave Hermogenes occaſion to ſay in 
his firſt bock of Idea's, that Deme. 
Fthenes was very skilfull in concealing 


this method. Which UHlpian does 


alſo more expreſly tells us, in the 
perface before the Olimthiackes, Dit 
nyſeus Halicarnaſſeus eſpecially com- 
mends the excellent ordering of his 
diſcourſe, which he marſhals with fo 
much art, that he alway's puts e- 
very thing in irs moſt proper place. 
But though he was very happy in 
alledging & eſtabliſhing his own ar- 
guments, yet was he infinitly more ſo 
m confuting thoſe of his adverſaries, 
by theſtrength of hisEnthymem's,v® 
were ſo celebrated by all antiquity. 


And he never ſeemed greater nor | 


more wonderfull, then when he was 
moſt powerfully oppoſed; as we 
may ſee in the Oration for Ciep- 
phon, the ſuccefſe of which was 
the 
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the more eſteem'd cf, by reaſon of 
the worth of E£/Thines, his adverſary. 
ich | Never was any bufineſfe purſued by 
wo Orators with more eagerneſle , 
nor undertook w*'h more preparation; 
ing | for both of them employ'd above 
ves | four years in It. * This animoſity 
the | which was heard of throughout all 
ig» Greece, brought together a great 
n- . concourſe of auditors from all parts 
is to aſhſt at this decifton, and rq 

f | ſee a tryall of skill between theſe 

e- | two great men, Which became ſa 

e | famous by their emulation. 

in | Butas his vehemence was the chief 
quality in his Eloquence , ſo Photius 

{6 | aflures us, that thoſeQrations he made 

5, | the people had nuch more of it 

| in them, then thoſe he made ro the 

7, | Senate; for whatever is great & noble 

In Eloquence, becomes; moſt ſo when 

s | &liverdto a great aſſembly.lris rrue 

e | Ad guod judiciuvr concurſus diciiiy & totd Gracid 


| felis. Quid enim tam. wiſendum quam ſummortun 
Oratorum in gravifſimd cauſd accuratd* (og ininicitis 


$ | tKenſa Qritentio-? Cice oe opts gey. Oral. 
' that 


Nos 
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that the credit he had gain'd in his 
Country by the integrity of his in- 
rtentions, did authorize him to alloy 
himſelfany thing , & to take a great 
liberty cf ſpeaking to this people, 
who needed to be pur in mind of 
their duty. The ſharpneſle and an- 
ger of this Oratour , did not at all 
diſpleaſe them, when they found they 
needed to be waked our of that Le- 
thargy, into which their naturall ne. 
gligence and Idlenefſe had plunged 
them : and Demoſthenes that he might 
the more ſecurely maſter this ſort 
of people , which truly was proud, 
bur withall cowardly , alway' 
made a great ſhew of his zeale for 
the good of the ſtate upon all occa- 
fions. They had us'd themſelves to 
endure patiently his invedtives and 
reproaches , by reaſon of the fruit 
they had often reaped from his 
good counſfills ; and he himſelf knew 
very well, thar ſomtimes it 1s very 
requiſite ro ſeem angry and ſevere, 
that 
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thar he may be uſeful thereby to his 
auditors. 

There was nevertheleſſe in all this 
auſtere kind of Eloquence very 
much ſolid & judicious reaſon, which 
had in it nothing rthar was either ſu- 
perficial or. weak; and his reproaches 
how ſzvere ſoever, were always taken 
in good part, becauſe he back'r 
them-with ſuch weighty reaſons. 
and arguments as were irreſiſtable, 
His language was crdinary , having 
nothing farre fetch'd cr ſoughr 
for in it , and yet it was- very 
pure, and conformable to thar crj- 
ricall palate , that reign'd then ar 
Athens ; but he had the arr of put- 
ting into that language, aSplain as 
itwas, and into all his words, all 
the life ard vigour that he pleas'd 
by. the vehemence of his ation. And 
now that we may the ketter come 


to-judge of rhe value of this his Elo- 


quence, we ſhall doe well to exa- 
mine what effeds 1t produc'd. 
| CHAP. 


:30 The Eloquence of Pemot, | 
CHAP. XV. 


The Effects of Demoſthenes's | 
Eloquence , and the cem- | 
mendations the ancients have 
glven it. | 


I TODEIPIe on 


3: Hough learned men have ſtrove | 

who ſhould ſpeak moſt in his coms 
mendation yer nothing ſeems com- 
parable to what Lucian ſayes in the 
caſe, who commends this Oratour by 
the mouth of Alexander's ſucceſſour, 
Had it not been for DemoFhenes, ſay's 
'K. Antiparter, 7 had taken Athens with 
leſſe trouble then Thebes, but he wa 
every where to oppoſe my deſugne : he 
could by no means be ſurpris'd, but 
was alone more formidable , then 
whole fleets, and armies. What would 
he have done had he had the command of 
numerous Forces, or the diſpoſingofthe 
publick 


i >> ns. - 


d 
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publick. revennnes , ſince we found it 
ſa dfficult #0 bear ,uponly againſ} the 
power of his words ? | | 
King Philip refleting .on the 
pawer- this .grear- man would have 


got,: and how terrible he would 


haye been ,, if he had had any war- © 
lkecommand , ſeeing the thunder of 
his .Eloquence. was alone ſo dread- 
full, ſay's -in -the' ſame place , - Leg 
uw body any more /ay the Athenians 
are; my enemies, for 1 know none T 
have but DemoFſhenes, it 3s he alone 
that mages warre with me, who brings 
ti nought and oppoſes my deſignes, and 
frefirates all my enterpriſes. And in- 
deed ir was his Eloquence alone 
joyn'd all Greece in a League againſt 
the Macedonians ; it was that which 
made the 7hebens enter into the 
league , though they were before 
engaged to Phzlip ; and this he 
did potwithſtanding rhat Prince bad 
ſent thither two of his greateſt ſtates= 
men, viz, Amintas , and Clearchus , 
00 K 2 10 


132 The Eloquence of Bemoft, 
to maintain his intereſt there fandto 
oppoſe the deſigns of Dems henes, 
who was there as envoy from the 4- 
thenians. LOND | 

So that this incomparable perſon 
gave 'that Prince © more trouble | 
with the only power of his office, 
then did the Pyreum with all its Gal- | 
leys, or all the united forces of | 
Greece with all their Commanders, | 
Nay his-fame was ſo great, thatas | 
| ſoon as it was known thar he was | 
to ſpeake publickly, * all the people | 
flock't from all 'the' neighboring 
parts to' hear him. Dionyſus Hali- 
carnaſſeus confeſſes, Þ that whenever 
he read one of DemoFhenes's Orations, 
he formd himſelf ſo ſtrangely mir'd 
that he was no more. himſelf , but was 
abſolutely captivated by that author. 
He fully reſented all his hatreds,angers, 
compaſſions, irdignations and hopes, 
T vt concurſ us ex totd Gracid fierent cum De- 


moſthenes. dlFurws eſſet, Cic, de clarks Orat, 
d Epiſiz\ ad Am, 


ond 
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and all that he ſayd made the ſame im- 
preſſion upon him , as the myery's of 
the Goddeſſe Cybele didi upon . her 
Prieſts. 1 confeſſe I do not wonder 
that this learn'd man was ſo moved 
and affefted when he read Dem: Fhe- 
xs, for as he himſelf was of a very 


| penetrating judement, ſo he did cafi- 
\ ly comprehend and ſee intro the 


reaſons, and all the ſentimenr of 


| this Orator , and by a kind of fym- 


pathy was affeQed with them as with 
his own thoughts. And there 15 no 
body but will find the ſame effeds 
from reading DemoFhenes , - if he 
doe 1t with the ſame artenricn and 
preparation of mind, as did char O- 
ratour , fer weare certainly rouch'd 
with every thing he ſay's, if we be 
itly diſpos'd. 

One need only” take the pains to 
read Plutarch upon the life of De-- 
moſthenes , to ſee the ſtrange effects 
of his Eloquence. Bur after I had 
read that, nothing} ſeem'd to me ſo. 

; glori- 
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134 The Eloquenceof Pemoſt, 
glorious for this great man , as what 
Quintilian fay's of him, viz : * that 
it was the Elogquence of DemoSthenes 


. which made Cicero what he wis. And 


what Cicero himſelf-confeſſes, that he 
ſtrives to follow, but cannot reach him. | 

I mention not the advanrage , | 
which Demoſthenes gor over Python | 
the Orator, and cheif Miniſter | 
of Philip, whom Diodorus Siculus | 
commends ſo much. | likewiſe paſſe 
over the ſucceſle he had againſt Hy- 
perides and Phocion fo admir'd by 
Plutarch: and will now fer down, 
ſome of the Eloginm's learn'd men 
have given this incomparable Ora- 
rour. 

Eratoſihenes in Plutarch ſays, 
there is ſomething divine jnDemoſt henes 
his Eloquence. Leoſlhenes jn Lucian 
aſſures us , that the diſcourſe of De- 
moitthenes, was the only one which 

® Cicer. quantus eſt magnd ex parte fecit. 1.10. c.1.Juft. 


b Demoſthenem imitamur ,, guid alind agimus* 
non aſſequimur. Brut, 


jeem d 
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and Cicero compar'd. 2735 
ſumdtoh.m to have life in it, Theo- 
phrafts being demanded w har he 


- thought of Demoſth. his Eloquence, 


anſwer'd , it was far better then A- 
thens deſerv'd, Polyenttes the great 
Speaian Oratour, who had a ſhare in 
the management of the ſtare affairs, 
and liv'd in Theophraſizs his time , 
does give it as his opinion, that De- 
mſthenes was the greateſt of Ora- 
tors. Ariſtotle in Lucian preſen- 
ting this great man to Al-xanatr , 
aſſures him, that the greatneſſe of his 
Eloquence , made him admire him as 
bove all others. Alexander the great 
call'd him the moſt powerfull Orator 
o all the reſt in perſwading , and he 
aid , that his F loquence had enchant- 
ment in it, becauſe he perſwaded to 
what he would. Menedemus in Cicero, 
ſay's of him , that he had the art of 
affefling mens minds , and doing what 

he pleas'd with them, 
Demetrius acknowledges that Des 
mofthenes, when he ſpoke, ſeerm'd 
to 
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136 The Eloquence of Demoft, 
to be in$þir d. Hermogenes in his Ideas, 


that the way of ſpeaking of this Ora: 


for came neareſt perfeftion of any, | 


D:onyfius Halicarnaſſeus, that he out- 
did in Eloquence all his predeceſſours, 
ſucceſſors , and Contemporaries. Suidas 
that he was wonderfully powerfull , in 
expreſſing what he had premeditated. 
Cicero where he ſeeks a perfect Ora. 
cour, in the deſcription he makes of | 
him declares , that no example of him 
can be found but in Demoſthenes. Vale- 
rius Maximus aſſures us, that his 
name alone makes one apprehend all 
that is great in Elyquence, Longinus 
ſtiles his Eloquence , naturally great, : 
ani brought ta perfeftion. Plutarch 
and Quintilian have ſaid more of it 
then all the reſt; and Arfonivs in 
his Epiſtles to Symmachnus ſay's, that 
never any beſides did arrive to the 
flrength of Demoſthenes his reaſoning. 
Theſe Flogiums may be oppoſed | 
to the invectives of Juvenal and St- | 
dunius , who have dared to org 
to 
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Dem#thenes with the obſcurity of 
his birth ; as if the faculties of the 


| ſoule, and naturallabilities , depen- 


ded upon the circumſtances where- 
with 2 man- comes into the world. I 
ſhall not ſtand upon the commenda- 
tions that are given him by modern 
writers , but 1 cannot omit what 
cne- of the moſt conſiderable hath 


| ſaid of him, viz: © that no body can 


throughly underſland the art he ſhew'd 
in his Enthymems and ar gumentations, 
but according to the proficiency they 
have in learning , and the knowledge 
they have in Rhetorick, 1 ſhould ne- 
ver make an end, ſhould 1 purſue 
this ſubje& ; that which hath bin ſaid 
may ſuffice to acquaint us with his 
extraordinary merit, and glve us 
an eſtimare of his worth, 


© 2 Eraſmus in his preface to Demoſthenes. 


CHAP. 


The Charafter of Cicero's 
Eloguence, 


Ever had any one a more hap. 
py birth for Eloquence , nor 
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1 


1 


which was accompani'd wirh more | 


fignall circumſtances then Cicer, 


He had 4 Father that was a perſon | 


of very Good Quality, and was 
born-in the moſt flouriſhing State, 
in the nioſt knowing age , amonga 
people of the moſt refined man- 
ners, and in a time famous for the 
number of great Wits then flouriſh- 
ing. Nature which for the moſt 
part does bring forth her produdi- 
ons at all adventures, without any 
choiſe of materialls, or other deſign 
then to go on in her old rract,did not 
keep to her principles in what con- 
cern'd him, for ſhe never was more 
favorable ro any one, that was de- 
deſign'd 


Tr 
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fgn'd for a perfe&t accompliſh'd 
Orator: She began with giving him 


| a body endued with all thoſe graces 


could make him lovely, and with fil- 
ling his mind with all rhoſe great na- 
turall gifes that were fir to make 
him a very extraordinary perſon. His 
melancholy , which according to 4- 


| rifotle, is the moſt ordinary temper 


cfgrear wits, had nothing in it that 
was dull or heavy; and which is 
very unuſuall , rhere was never any 
cne perſon maſter of ſo much ſolid 
reaſon, and ſo much brisk gayety ar 
once as he. 

He had a great foul anda m_ 
jement, a plain,and ſober, but ric 
and fruitfull fancy, a tender heart , 
anaffeting aire, and raking delivery, 
a handſome face, a good voice, a 
good addreſs, .& a very pleaſing pre- 
fence, Plutarch aſſures us that he 
wasſo pretty a youth, that his ſchool- 
fellows fathers rook pleaſure to 
ke him, where he went to School. 

t Thar 
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740 The Eloquence of Demo: 


Thar vaſt extent of learning ayd 
ſtock of knowledge, wherewith heſ6 


carefully repleniſh'd his mindin |. 


many years he ſpent, and voyages he 
undertook, gave 'a weightineſs and 
- authority to all he propoſed, and 


made him ſpeak with rhe greateſt ſo 
lidity that one c1n imagine. And in 
truth without this ground worke of | 
knowledge, Eloquence would be 
but an enjipÞty kind of chat, anda 
confuſed medly fir for nothing but 
to make a noiſe. 

Beſides this ſolidiry which inclus 
ded ſo much ſence and prudence, 
he had aceriain grace and ſpright- 
lineſſe of wit , which made him able 
to embelliſh all he ſaid , ſo that no- 
thing came into his fancy , but he 
ſer ir off with the moſt pleaſant 
dreſle, and the moſt lively and na- 
turall touches thar could be ima- 
gined. Whatever he treated of, 
whether. it was the moſt abſtruſe 
queſtions of Logick , the moſt bar- 
HEE ren 
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ren parts of naturall Philo/ophy, the 
| moſt crabbed difficult caſes in law, 
or] whatſoever eiſe 1s troubleſome 


| and difficulr ; all this I ſay when ir 


chanc'd ro be the ſubje@ of his diſ- 
courſe, did participate of thoſe aie- 
ry rouches of wit , which were ſo 


*| naturall ro him, for we muſt needs 
' aknowledge that never any body 
| hdthegifrof writing at once ſo ju- 


| diciouſly, and fo pleaſantly: as he. 

' He does well repreſent his own 
Charater , in thar he makes of 
Craſus , whom he brings in as the 
moſt accompliſht Oratour of his time* 
he had , ſaith he, much gravity in his 
diſcourſe , but it was free , pleaſant , 
and gentile : he was elegant withuut af 
fetation , had a popalar aire , but yet 
maintained by his gracefull manner of 
expreſſing himſelf. The truth! is he did 
notamiſs in preferring him to all o- 
thers, whom he there looks upon as 
the moſt exact model of Eloquence. 

® Croſſe nibil ſtatus fieri poſſe perfeFicis, Jn Brut. 
| And 


142 The Eloquence of Demo. 
And thar is the reaſon, why in his 
books de Oratorehe delivers his own 
ſentiments alrcgether through- the 


mouth. of Craſſus, and ſpeaks for 


the moſt part in his perſon, ſo to give 
greater welght to whar he deliverz, 
and the more to authoriſe his opinj. 


ons, And as his knowledge was uni: 


verſall, ſo did he write equally well! | 


upon all ſubjeds , which is the grez- | 


teſt and ſureſt ſigne of rhe excellen- L 


cy of his Genius, which having no 
limits, was capable of ſucceding in 
whatſcever he tooke to. And that 
is alſo one of the chief commendas 
tions Cicero gives his Craſſus. Thert 
are alſo many other things t6 hg 
ſaid of him, if one would deſcend tg 
particulars, but that would beend- 
leſle. 

Bur after all, rhe chief perfe&ion 
of his Eloquence was his admira- 
ble talent of afteGing the heart upon 


b Verſatus in omni genere cauſarum Cic. in Bn 
© Tullium habemus in omnibus dicendi generibut 
minentif;mum. Jnſt. lib, lo, C. 9. 
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and Cicero compar'd. 143 
patherick ſubjects, by that won« * 
derfull art of moving the paſſians, 
the ground of which he had from na» 
|. ture, and which he ſo well impro+ 
ved by his conſtant ſtudying of 4rs- 
fotles Rhetorick : for tis 1n thax. rhe 
power of Eloquence may moſt diſ- 
play ir ſelf, by the great motions, 
and violent impreſſions , ſhe makes 
.| onthe heart in ſtirring the paſſions, 
. | Gicero was maſter of this part of EK» 
loquence in ſo eminent a degree, 
thatin Caſes of great importance, in 
which divers Oratours were 1m 
ployed in the chuſing of parts and 
ſubjects , he had always allotted him 
thoſe ia which one mightbe the moſt 
patheticall, becauſe he was happier ax 
that then any body elſe. And Bxytus 


| himſelf ſaid, rhar though Hortenſous 


was ſo well qualified for Eloquence,a$ 
to vie with Cicero, or et leaſt ro be ap« 
poſed to him in important cauſes,yert 


'| #Hixeſt quod deminatur in judiciis hac ehquentj* 
"1 regunt, Q41nts lib, Gr cap. 2, 


» 
when 
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when they ſpeak together upon the 
ſame ſubje&, he did willingly yeild 
him rhe making of the concluſion, bes 


cauſe it was Ciceros chief talent to ' 


affe&, and make impreſſions upon the 
minds of the Judges by the turns 


ofhis Eloquence. And in this he was} 


ſo ſuccesfull that many times he 


would force ſighs and tears from 
the aſſiſtants at the bar. Theſe 
ſtrange effets proceeded from a | 


ſingular art he had of infinuating 
himſelf through the mind to the 
heart, and of ſowing there the ſeeds 
that produced theſe ſoft motions, 
by the force of his argumentations, 
that ſo he might therewith ſhake the 
reſolutions of all he ſpoke to. 

© He arrived to this perfeGion, 


chiefly by his narurall remper ; tor | 


he had a very render ſoule , and 
a ſoft paſhonate aire in all he did: 
and beſides his gracefull delive- 
ry and his excellent pronunctation 


® Vt plangore &o lamentatione forum compleremus. 
| gave 


| 
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gave him a very eaſy admittance 
into the hearts of. his audience, 
who finding themſelves ſurpris'd by 
ſo many charms:,.were not able to 
make any reſiſtance. Bur toall theſe 
naturall beauties, healſoadded in- 
finite- artificiall ones throughout 
his whole diſcourſe, by an Elequence 
enrich'd with all the Figures and 
ornaments of ſpeech ; which laſt was 
oneof the moſt eminent parts of his 
Character: for never had any one in 
any language ſo fluent a tongue, or 
ſo much command of words. 
Plainnefſe back'd with a great deal 
of ſence, & upheld by an aire becom- 
ing the dignity of the ſubject, is in 
my opinion the ſoveraign perfe- 
Gon of diſcourſe, Itind in the ex- 
preſſions of the ancients, who are our 
trueſt patterns, a threefold plains 
nefſe 4 1n Ce/ar a naked bare plain« 
nefle , in Petronius an aftedted one, 
and the third in Cicero, who choſe 
2 mean between thoſe two , which 
7 L made 
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made up his CharaGer as to expreſ. 
ſion, and in my opinion is far be. 
yond either of the other. Ceſar is 


too plain , Petron?#s 18 not enough | 


ſo, and Cicero is as he ſhould be; 
for avoiding the barrennieſs of Ce/ar, 
and Petronins his affeGation, he 


dots mingle ornaments among thoſe 


things which will beare them , and 
cutsrhem off from thoſe that deſerve 
them not, without ever raiſing him- 
ſelf above -his ſubjeR , 'as men of 
ſhallow parts, and thoſe who are any 
thing inclin'd ro the puerile way, 
uſe to doe. So that the plainneſle of 
Cicero's diſcourſe is more or leſſe 
according as the ſubje& requires, 
His metaphors are neither too 
dazling, nor too bold ; but the way 
of his diſcourſe is alway's eaſy and 
naturall; his connexions are never 
forcd nor ſonghr for, all his f- 
gures and ornaments are diſpoſed 
in their proper places ; his thoughts 
are great, and it is hard to deter- 
| mine, 
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mine, whertier he was more happy 
in chuſing , or expreſſing them : for 
Fe never wants in his expreſſion 
any thing that is requiltte either to 
pleafe or afte& his audience. 


' CHAN. XVIL 
The effefts and commendations of 


Cicero's Eloquence. 


E need not then wonder 

that ſo accomplith'd an Elo« 
quence produced ſuch wonderfull 
effets ; for it was that alone , which 
without any other acceſſory help but 
the vertue of this Oratour , raised 
himfrom a man thar was of no note, 
and whoſe anceſtors had nor bore 
any offices in ſtate, ro the higheſt 
cfall greatnefſe, and made him ma» 
ſter of the world. Ir was that by 
which he deſerved rhe moſt glorious 
tle, that any private perſon could 


; Omnid incrementa /ibi debyig wir aovitatis mbi- 
lifne. Velk, Faier. | 


L 2 hope 
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hope for 3 which all rhe conquerours 
that went before him could never 
obtain: for he was call'd the father 


of his country,-which 1s the moſt fi | 


title tharcan be to ſatisfie the am. 
birion of a ſcveraigne , who has x 
ſoule great enough to be ſenſible 


of the inexpreſlible ſarisfaction there | 
is in having a ſoveratgnty over mens , 
minds and reigning over his peoples | 
hearts. Laſtly ir was this his Elo- | 


quence which triumph'd over Ce/ar, 
even then when he came from con. 
quering Pompey , and when he began 
ro aſcend the throne and be maſter 
of the world. 

For Cicero being now come over to 
Ceſar's party , undertooke the de- 
tence of his friend 2. Ligarius, who 
was accus'd of having born armes 
againſt Ceſar, norwithſtanding the 
great obligations he had to doe the 
contrary. Ce/ar who had already 

Primus emnium pater patriz appellatus, Plins hiſh 
4, 7.C., 30 
CON» 
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condemn'd him in his heart, had 
yeta mind tro hear Cicero , whom 
he had nct heard a great while by 


| reaſon ofhis long abſence & buſineſs 


inthe war nes ly ended, and there- 
fore anſwer'd ſome of his friends , 
who w_uld have diſſwaded him fron? 


| it, What matter is it ? let us hear him, 


but yet it ſhall be neither here nor 
there for that : for 1 have already ta- 
ken my reſolution. Bur this Oratour 
: ſpoke ſo ſtourly for the defence 
of his friend, that he affected Ce/ar 
notwithſtanding his former reſolu- 
tion to the contrary. And Cicero ha« 
ving mention'd ſomerhing that hap- 
pen'd in the barrel cf Pharſalia, Ce- 
ſar found himfelf all over ſtrangely 
mov'd, fo thar, as if he had been en- 
chanted , he let fall ſome papers he 
hadin his hand. In fine he could nor 
refiſt ſuch powerful charms, nor rhat 
lubrle arrifice he uſed in commending 
him; &-though he had taken a firm re- 
Phat, in Cicer, 
ſoluti- 
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ſolution before hand of not being 0- 
vercome by the Eloquence of this 

werfull Orator , yet was he art laſt 
forc'd by it tO forgive Ligarius, 

I mention nor the ſame favour 
Cicero obtain'd for King Dejotarw, 
and for his friend Marcellus , of the 


0 
- 


ſame Emperour , who was ſo reſo. ; 


lure and hard to be perſwaded to 


any thing. One need bur lookin 


the Comments which Tho. Freigin; | 


has very methodically made onCicers | 


Orations for rhe particular ſuccel 
of every one of them, ro knoy 
thereby the effects of his Eloquence, 
which I ſhal! not ſtand upon, rhat [ 
may ſay ſomething of whar he did 
in Catil;zes buſinefs , which got him 
ſo much reputarion , botk: upon the 
account of the importance of the 
Conſpiracy , and the perſons that 
were engag'd init, 

L. Sergins Catiline was a Roman 
of great quality, bur of a very dat- 

Nihil cles obliviſci niſt injurias. Pro Lig. 
gerous 
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gerous ſpirir , by reaſon of his be» 
ing endu'd with ſome very great ver= 
tues, but more and greater vices. 


[* He had large thoughts and deſigns , 
 hewas daring, cfa great ſpirit, of 


a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution 
of body ; he was temperate , watch- 
full , alway's in acticn , and never 
caſt down by his ill fortune, cloſe 
and diſſembling , bur openly affe- 
Gingto ſeem free and candid , ſubtle 
without ſeeming ſo, and doing no- 
thing without defign. He was l- 
berall of what ever he had even ta 
prodigality , and inſatiably coye- 
ting all tharhe had not, He had ace 
quir'd himſelf an Eloquence fit 'to 
pleaſe malecontentrs and murineers, 
and ro maintain and put the beſt face 
on wicked practiſes. He likewiſe 
knew how by engageing his per- 
ſon to promote his enterPrizes z 
which he might have purſued farther, 
had he had conduct enough to over- 


come and weary cut the obſtinacy 
of 
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of his ill fortune. For never was 


any body more brave and daring, 


and yer more unfortunate then Catz. 


line, 

An enemy of this importance, 
having engaged all the moſt confide- 
rable and moſt hor headed youth 
of Rome on his ſide , ſtarted up a- 
gainſt Cicero, ata time When Pom- 


pey was buſied ina long and trou- ' 


bleſome war againſt the Kings cf 


-Pontus and Armenia, So that Rome | 


was then unprovided of forces , and 
exhauſted of her wealth, by the lu- 
Xury that then reign'd, and moſt 
peoples minds an4 affections, whom 
Sylla's Difatorſhip had lately ſhaken 
and diſturbed, were yet unſetled. 

In ſo croſſe a conjundure of af- 
faires, this ſeditious fellow, ha- 
ving found: all 7 »/cany, and a great 
part of Lombardy, eaſily inclina- 
ble to revOlr, appeared a Candidate 
-for the Conſulſhip: and this 
his demand was back'd by the cre- 
Cit 
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dir and name of Ce/ar , who had 
been engag'd in this deſigne the 
more to authoriſe them. They were 


[ likewiſe maintain'd by many ther 


perſons of quality, who declar'd 
themſelves more openly then Ceſar, 
fr he ſo well knew how to behave 
himſelf in theſe kind of buſineſſes, 
which for the moſt part are very ha- 
zardous , that he never engag'd, but 
when he ſaw ſo many already de- 
car'd, as tooke away all poſhbiliry 
of danger to himſelf whatever 
happen'd z ſo that though he had a 
ſhare in mcſt of the ill practiſes a- 
oainſt the ſtare which happen'd in 
his time, yet he choſe his ſide fo wiſe- 
ly, that he never was expos'd to 
danger in any 3 and this made Cato 
ſay, That of all thoſe who had plot- 
ted againft the State , Ceſar was the 
onlyman that came ſober to defroy the 
commonwealth, 


Unum ex omnibus Ceſarem ad. evertendam Remp, 
ſebrium acceſiſe, Sueton, Ful. Ceſ. 


Cicers 


Cicero had nothing to oppoſe to 
ſo horrid a conſpiracy , but the po. 
wer of his Eloquence ; and yet he 


brought ir to nought without any | 


other aſſiſtance bur that of his reſo- 
lution, For having himſelt made 
Lentulus 'and Cethegrrs, the two 
chiefs of rhe conſpiracy that were 
' tobe found, be carried to priſon; 
he caus'd them to Þe beheadedin his 
ſight. The people was ſo wonder- 
ſtruck at ſo bold an aGion , thatby 
the advice of Catrlus, who was then 
ſpeaker of the ſenare, and cf Cato, 
they decreed him ſuch publick ho- 
nours as before had no precedent, 
And it was on this occaſion that 
Cicero, by the unfeign'd zeale for 
his country and unthaken courage, 
deſerved that gforious name of hi 
Countryes father, which was fince the 
proudeſt ritle wherewith rhe vanity 
of all the Emperours ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be flatter'd by the baſe 
fawnings of the ſhviſh people. _ 

. | 0 
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ſo brave an action, upbeld by the 
ſtrength of his Eloquence, the whole 
party was ſo diſcouraged and di- 


|" furbed, that Catiline was fain 10 


fly from Rome , the people begin- 
ning now to be inflamed with in- 
dignation againſt him. 

And it was this glorious a- 
ion, for which Rome was more 
beholding to rhis her Conſul, in 
that he delivered her from ſo great 
a danger , then to Romulus for 
building her z ſeeing her being firſt 
founded was a thing of meer chance, 
but her preſervation 1n ſuch a time; 


was an <ff:& ofa moſt prudent and 
- generous condudt. 


The war which the republique 
waped againſt Marc Antony , who by 
reaſon of bis conſulſhip had graſp'd 
the whole government of rhe ſtate in- 
to his own hands, and the raiſing of 
young Offtavins, were as wonders 


Non tantami urbem fecit Romulus, quantam Cicero 


full 


feruait, Tit., Liv. ingeas Decl, 
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full effe&s of Cieero's Eloquence, as 
was the preſervation of .the ſtate 
from tte ruin 1t was threatned with 
by Catilines conſpiracy. 

And indeed in thar this Oratour 
did even more then he himſelf in. 
rended, fcr he deſigned nothing in 
railing Otavim , bur rhe deſtrudion 
of Antony. But rhe elogium which 
he made of him and his vertues , 
put him ſo far into the peoples fa- 
vour, that it immediatly rais'd him 
higher then ever A;tony had been ; 
and that advantage over Pompey 
which coſt Ceſar ſo much blood in 
the Plaines of Pha-/alia, was not 
ſo great as that which Cicero's E- 
loquence alone gave Octavirs over 
Antony. For this young man had ſo 
much diſcretion, as to make uſe of 
his nominaticn of him for Conſull, 
and of the Publick employ ments he 
put himupon, as of ſo many ſteps 
by whichhe aſcended the throne of 
of the Empire ; which Ce/ar did - 
difh- 
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difficultly bring ro paſſe, with all 
the moſt experienced Roman Le- 
oions, and with the Forces of the 


' greateſt part of rhe world which 


he cagmanded. | 
Sy renown of this his Eloquence 


was ſo great, when BeSfia and Me- 
tellus were tribunes, that both of 
them did what they could to hinder 
Cicero from ever ſpeaking in Publick, 
becauſe of the too great power he 
had in perſwading - in which he 
was like him who is mentioned by 
a Seneca In his declamations, vvho al- 
ways commanded the aflent of thoſe 
he ſpoke to as ſoon as ever he 0- 
pened his mouth. 

I ſhall not here ſtand to tranſcribe 
at length all learn'd mens jndgments 
upon this Oratours Eloquence,which 
would be. very tedious, ſeeing there 
are none bur have ſignalis'd them- 
ſlves by the praiſes they have given 
this grear man. But I can not omit the 

" Kerum poijebatur cum loguebatur ad populum. 


ſufirages 


. RY 
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fuffrages of the two firſt Ce/ar's, and 
fome others, which are too conſfi- 
derable to be paſt by. Julius Ce/a7 


faid, as Puintilian reports, that | 


Cicero had triumphed ofiner by wer- 
- tueof his Eloguence , ahen all the ref 
of the Romans put together by their 
arms. Augufrus in Plutarch , ſay's he 
was a very great Orator. Afinins 
Pollio , who made himſelf fo famous, 
by the great love he had for learning 
and learned men, beleeves, that 
"nature and firtune had taken a pride 


inJointly being favorable to the Geni- 


us and Tuduſtry of this admirable Ora- 
four . Hortenius afſfures us , thar Ci- 
cero's chief talent , was in moving his 
Searers hearts , which is rhe great- 
eft commendarions can be given an 
Orator. Aufidius Baſſus ſay's , his 
Eloquence was ſo extraordinary 


that Þ he ſeem'd born for the ſafty and 


| ® Huw ingenio atque indyſtrie ſuperba natura pi 
riter og fortuna obſecuta eſt. 
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preſervation of the Cammanwealth, Ti. 
tus Livins in @ - fragment of his, 
which we find in /eneca's Decla- 


|" mations, ſay's , that ever auy bud 


had made himſelf ſo much admired by 
hs Floqwerce as Cicero z that he was 
happy both 18 his works and the re- 
compence he gained for them. Patercu- 
lus , that *x10 body could be excellently 
Lhquent unleſſe he had been conver (ant 
with Cicero. Pliny the Hiſtorian, that 
bye body #s to be compared tohim.{Quin- 
tian amongſt many orher. commen- 
dations of him, which his books are 
full of, declares, thar this great 
man was a gift ſent down from heaven, 
in whom + loguence takes pleaſure to 
diſplay all her power, and 10 anfold all 
her wealth , and that it us a ſhame not 
to yeeld ones ſelf when he goes about 
fo perſmade. 


3 Deleflari ante eum panciffimis , mirari Tera 
neminem peſſis , niſt aut eb illo viſum aut qui illum vi- 
derit. Hiſt. 1, 1. 

d Fatra eunervalians ingenii poſits, Hiſt.nat. 


1 mens» 


1 mention not that famous Epj. 
gramme which Catullus made in 
raiſe of Cicero's Eloquence ; nor 


what Juvenal ay's in his commenda. |: 


tion in his eighth ſatyre, Martiallin 
the third and fifth books of his Epi. 
gram's , Cornelius ſeverus in his 
Poem, Plizy the younger in his 
Epiſtles , St. Ferome in the Epiſtle 
to Nepotian, and many other places of 
his works,. where he confeſles what 
a great eſteem he has for Cicers; 
Aurelins Viftor , Coſſrodorus, and; 
multitude of other grear perſons, 
who have.done themſelves much ho- 
nour. in the Commendarions they 
give of him. This is what I had io 
ſay in particular of the ditterent 
CharaGers of the Eloquence of De- 
mothenes and Cicero; I come now to 
the compariſon between theſe two 
Characers, which is the main deſign 
of this diſcourſe. 


CHAP, 
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- CHAP.-XVIII. 


| A compariſon of the Charafiers 


of the two Orators, 


LJ) Efore we decide any thing , 
that we may reconcile thoſe 
who have declar'd themſelves for ej- 
ther of theſe two great Orators, 
we ſhall doe well to lay down one 
undenjable maxime , which is, that 
though every thing have but one 
Metaphyficall truth, yet it may have 
divers degrees of perfection and 
roodnefſe , which may conſiſt in ve- 
ry different qualifications ; and this 
may ſufficiently authoriſe mens ſe- 
yerall reliſhes, and juſtifie their va- 
rious judgments of them. For every 
perfection may have in its kind a 

great extent of differing degrees , 
but th= truth of it cannot, which be- 
ing aperfe&t conformity of our ap- 
| pre*- 


prehenſion to' the object, muſt of 
neceſſity be ſtill one and rhe ſame. 
But if this maxime be true in 0- 


ther things, it is much more ſo in | 


Eloquence , which requires ſo preat 
a number of difterent qualities to 
make her perfe&. And this doubt» 
lefle was the reaſon , why Cicero 
makes Brytns obſerve , that though 
Cotta and' Sulpitius were both per- 
fe Orators, yet their talents were 
very differing. For Sulpitius's excel- 
lency , conſiſted in the force and ve- 
hemence of his diſcourſe , whereas 
that of Cotta was his {weetneſle and 
gracefulneſſe ; whereupen Brutus 
ſpeaking of them, cry's out , *O the 
admirable art of Eloquence which ha 
ſogreat an extent of perfection! For 
Cotta and Sulpitius were both of them 
perfet in their way, though each of 
them manted ſome very confide- 


a O magnam ihquit artem, ſiquidem iſtis cum ſummi 
eſſent Oratores duce res maxime altera altcri defuit. 
Brut. 
rable 
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rable qualifications: "And this makes 
Cicero confeſſe , 'that *® there may be 
0 accompliſh d and per fett Orators , 


|' though they be of very different Cha- 


refers. Becauſethere areÞ jn Elo- 
quence, aSallorher things , beauties 
of very different kinds. 

So that according to this principle, 
we may judge between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero withcur- preferring el- 
ther of them before the other: and 
compare their excellencies with- 
out diminiſhing either's reputation, 
ſeeing they had each of them in their 
way arrived to ſoveraign perfe- 
dion. I ſhall therefore now lay down 
the differences , which may be found 
inthe compariſon of theſe rwo great 
perſons. | 

As for Invention , which is the 
Chiefeſt of the natural! qualities 
that are neceſſary to an Orator, it 


* ſn oratoribus peſſumt eſſe ſummi qui inter ſe diſ” 
fimiles ſint. Tbid. 
> hn altis dignitas oris, in aliis vepuſtas. I bid. 
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is difficult ta ſay which of them had 
moſt.,: ſince they'bqth were poſſeſt 
of it inſo vaſt an eleyated,8& extraor- 


diniary- manner: but as the fancy is' | 


that which gives the invention thoſe 
delightful! flight -touches which doe 
moſt beautifie it , Cicero having had 
a more pleaſant and taking fancy, 
had-conſequently- a more neat In- 
vention. Their Judgments ſeem to 
have been equally ſolid-; there is 
nothing to be found in them , that 
is. either deceitfull or faltring, all 


is ſubſtantial and rais'd on good | 
grounds, and they borh have ſtrick- | 


tly-obſerv'd that precept of Arifte- 
tle in' his Rhetorick , which tea- 
ches that perſwaſion is effected 
only by the naturall bringing in of the 
moſt irdinary things. And theſe ot» 
dinary things are  order'd by them 
borh in ſuch an excellent manner 
as can admit of no exceptions. 

Their expreſſions are proper and 
neat,and haye nothing in them that 1 
EXe 
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exquifite or ſtudied for, though 
Demoſthenes by reaſon of the copiouſ- 
| neſſeof the Greek'tongue does allow 
himſelf ro-be more-bold then Cizers, 
who keeps : cloſer to. the: putiry -of 
his language. His expreffions ſhew 
more his modeſty and rhe reſpe& he 
had for the Latine tongue,and Demo- 
ſtheges | is more lofty and elegaht:; bur 
Cicero's ſoftnefle hath nothing of eſ- 
feminate' in it, as Seneca obſtrves. 
Both of them are equally admirable 
in the Lofry way , and in that ele- 
vated diſcourſe, which - Longinas 
treats of, and which he calls > zhe 
mageof a great ſoule. 

Their thoughts and expreſſions 
are alway's ſtrong and full , -having 
nothing in them either that is to low 
orcold ; and are alway's accompas 
" nied bya majeſtick aire , which does 
ſo much diſtinguiſh them from all Os 
ther Orators. 
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766 The Eloquence of Pemoft, 


But as Cicero's Genius: was: more 
univerſall then DemoFhenes 's' and his 


learning of a greater extent ;-ſohad | 


he the advantage over him of leaving 
nokind -of - Eloquence unpraGiſed, 
and: wherein he had not exerciſed 
himſelf, as I obſerv'd before. 
Demoſthenes had confined himſelf 
to the. buſineſle of the ſtate and the 
bar only , that is to the Judiciary 
and deliberative parts of Eloquence, 
and hardly medled - with the De- 
monſtrative?; for the Commendaticn 


of Chabrias the Generall in the | 


Oration againſt Zeptizus, is mean 
and weake, in compariſon of that 
which , Cicero made of Pompey , in 
the Qration for the Manilian Law. 
Libanius does alſo pretend, that 
the funerall Oration upon thoſe who 
were kill'd ar Cheronea, which is a- 
mong Demoſthenes works , is not his, 
becauſe the ſtyle of ir is too: low, 
He affirms the ſame of that of love, 
becauſe it is too ſoft and unlike - 
ordt- 
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- andCicero compar'd, 167 
ordinary ſtyle. Dionyſus Halicarnaſ= 
ſes is alſo of the ſame mind , who 
likewiſe obſerves , that DemoFthenes's 
|" periods are very round and hare 
monious, and of a very regular num- 
ber, in which Cicero comes not be- 
hind him in my opinion. 


2 The deſign of the diſcourſe, the 


order, arguments , diviſions, and all 
things that any way' depend upon 
the invention, are much alike in 
theſe Orators , and that becauſe they 
both imiraced no other pattern 1n 
theſe things bur nature , which 1s 
that we muſt regulate our ſelves by 
1n all theſe parts, if we would ſuc- 
ceed; and as rhey both worked in 
that upon the ſame ground , ſo have 
they little differed in it. Nor but 
thatin Cicero's argumentations, his 
Logick ſeems more exad and lefle 
intricate then that of Demoſthenes. 


* Quorum virtute 5 pleraſque arbitror ſimiles, conft- 
lium , ordinem , preparandi , dividendi , proband 
rationem , omgia denique que ſunt inventions, Quinte 
l. lO, Cups I, 4 
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168 The Eloquence of Demboft, 


It is alſo probable that the arr of ſyl- 
logizing , which Cicero had ſo cares 


fully learn't in Ariſtotles Logick,was l. 


nor ſo much in uſe in DemoFheres 
his time , whoſe argumentartions be. 

ing only plain Enthymem's, were 
more naturall, and agreable to his 
.vehement preſſing way ; as that art 
of deducing particular conſequences 
from univerſall principles , which 
Ariſtotle reduced into a method, and 
which Thomas Freigius has ſo well 
pickt out of Cicero, is much more/ 
inſinuating , and ſuitable to his man+ 
ner of writing. 

After all theſe things which were 
common ito both theſe Orators, 
theſe are the chief differences we 
can find berween them. Demoſthe- 
es is more paſſionate then Cicero and 
more grave , he ſets upon his buſi- 
nefle reſolutely , and purſues things 
roughly , nes ae having any Te- 
ſped of perſons , no not rhough rhey 
be Princes, He lays all. Philipps 
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"md-Cicero compar'd. 165 
prattices open , as ſoon as he 1s got 
into\. his 'office , without ary -re- 


|-#r either to his perſon - or 


rown's nay he does as it were de- 
grade him and ſtrip him of all 
his honours, to treat him likea pri- 
nate perſon, and calls him the feHow 
if Macedonia. He likewiſe delights 
ſometimes ; our of a morall auſteri- 
ty which was naturall ro him , tO 
pull down the pride and haughtyneſs 


|- of the Athenians , who were ſo jea- 


lous 'of their authority. And as his 


| choler andpeeviſh humour were vi- 


fible in all he ſaid, ſo did he give 
himſelf up ſo much ro the 1mpertuous 
current of his temper , that it was 
but very ſeldome thar he was coole 
and withour paſſion when he ſpoke. 
Hi diſcourſe 3s likewiſe rough and 
harſh, end is never ſmooth or modes 
rate, But Cicero is much more maſter 
of himſelf and all his paſſions, he 


” Rige ejus oratio, nibil in ed placidum, nibil lene.Sww. 
Wh - 


more 


more' gently manages his auditours 
minds, and regards whom he ſpeaks 
to , he has nothing that is harſh or 


ſurly, is pleaſant even in his anger 


and indignaticn , and has the art of 
pleaſing ſtill - whatever he ſpeakes 
of, It was he indeed that firſ 
-made the Romans ſenſible of the 
pleaſures of Eloquence, as Plutach 
obſerves in his life, and. who knew 
how to. make that be thought plea 
Jant , which 1s honeſt. 
Demoſthenes finds out in all the 


reaſons he thinks on, all tha 


1s 1n them either of ſolid or ſubſtan- 
riall , and has the arr of repreſen- 
ting itin its full ſtrength, bur Cicer, 
beſides this ſolidity, which never 
ſcapes him, does likewiſe lay hold 
.onall ir has jn ir of pleafing and tak- 
ing, and never fails of his aime in 
the purſuit of it. The torrent of 
Demoſthenes's diſcourſe 15 ſo .vio- 
lent and rapid, his argumentations 
ſocloſe, and many , his whole man- 

ner 


r70 The Eloquence of Demo, 
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= and Cicero compar d. x77 
ner of writing has itin a height ſo 
like that of * craggy rocks and preci= 


|-pices, as Longinus expreſſes it, 
that it is difficult ro follow , and 


keep Pace with him; whereas Cicero 
arries his auditours along with him, 
or makes them goe before him ; he 
nirns and winds the minds of his 
hearers, and touches their hearts ſo, 
that they gueſſe before hand whar he 
has next ro ſay, and in a manner Ppre- 
vent him. And when he firſt begins 
to ſpeake of any thing, they find 
which way he is going by the addreſs 
he has, ro lett them know from 
whence he comes ; ſo well he knew 
all the ſprings and rurnings of mens 
hearts, and in thar his great art and 
chief maſterpiece conſiſted. 

Thus that we may diſtinguiſh the 
CharaQers of theſe two Orators by 
their reall differences , one may af- 
firm ( me thinks ) that Demoſthenes, 
by the impetuouſneſs of his remper 
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172 The Eloquence of Demof; 
the force of his arguments , and the 
vehemence of his pronuunciation, 


was more preſſing and forcible thep. 


Cicero , as Cicero by his ſoft and gen+ 
ele way , his ſmorth 'infinuating paſ. 
ſionate rouches , and all his narurall 
graces , didmore afte& and moove, 
The former ſtruck the mind by the 
force of his expreſſion, and the ar. 
dent violence of his declaming; the 
latter made his way. to' the heart; 
by certain pleaſing -imperceptible 


charms, which wete naturall tohim; | 


and to which he had added all the 
art Eloquence was capable of. One 
dazled the mind by the ſplendor of 
his lightning, and ſurpriſed the ſoule 
by the mediation' of the amazed 
underſtanding, bur the other by 
his pleaſing and raking paſlages, 
would ſlip into the very heart, & had 
a way of inſinuating himſelf 1nto , 
and making uſe of rhe intereſts, in- 
clinations, paſſions and opinions of 
thoſe he ſpoke to. 

| An 


. | "and Cicero compar 'd. 


i173 
. And it is in this difference , I 
imagine , thar may be found rhe ex- 
planation of rhar paſſage of > Long i- 


|'j4s in.his compariſon berween De- 


mſthenes and Cicero, a fragmenr of 
which is come to our hands, and 
which it would not be eaſy to ap- 
prehend without rhe light we have 
from this obſervation. For at firſt 
daſh that ſimilirude of lightning 
which he mak.'s uſe of ro expreſle the 
Eloquence of Demoſthenes, and thar 
ofa great fire to which he compares 


' Cicero's, farm's no very diſtin& 
| Idea of the difference berwen their 


Characters, One would think thar he 
meant only that the Eloquence both 
of the one aud the other , w.s ſo po- 
werful that nothing can withſtand ir. 
The Eloquence of Demo#h., ſays he, #5 
a whirlwind and clap of thunder , that 
overturns all things, and that of Ci= 
cero like a great So , which devoures 
allthings. So that violent and Im« 
petuous make up the Character of 
b Cap. 10. ai ves. Des 
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794 The Eloquence of Pemof, 
Demoſthenes his Eloquence, and the 
progreſſe of a great fire, which con. 
ſumes all that withſtands it by de. 


grees, together with the heat ant|' 


inſinuating power of fire , are the 
chief qualiryes of Cicero's. The 
Crecian break's out like Thunder, 


the Roman warmes and enflames | 


like a grear fire. ' And therefore 
Longins adds, that Demoſthenes ſuc« 
ceeded alwaies when it was requiſite 
to ſtrike* terrour into the hearers, 
and to worke upon them by ſtrong 


repreſeurations and violent mo- 


tions, Bur when it was nece[. 
ſary to goe tothe very heart, and 
inſinuate ones ſelf into rhe mind, by 
all thoſe charms and delicate ſtroaks 
which Eloquence is capable of , then 
It is that Crcero's art is triumphant, 
and that his diffuſed, enlarged diſ+ 
courſe , ſucceeds far better then 
Demoſihenes his more cloſe conciſe 
way ; and the one has not more pd- 
wer in the ſurpriſing ſtrength of his 
Treas 


and Cicero-compar'd. 175 
reaſoning , then rhe other gain's by 
the warming and affecting motions 


he raiſes. | 


|'-* Weſhould have known much more 


from this learn'd Critick , who was 
ſo Judicious, were the place where 
he makes this compariſon perte&@ , 


andif the greateſt part of ir were not 


loft, to the no ſmall diſarisfaction 
of his interpreters. But however, 
he ayes enough to eſtabliſh that di- 
ſtintion I have pur berween their 
manner of writing ; which I likewiſe 


| find altogether conformable 10 


Platarch's opinion , who where he 
compares theſe two Orators, ſay's 
that Demoſthenes # every where con- 
tiſe and cloſe, and his areuments ve- 
7) preſſing , without any ornament or 
beauty : whilſt Cicero ſcatters many 
graces throughout his diſcourſe , and 
is every where pleaſing. Philoſtratus in 
the life of the Sophiſters, and Dio- 
mhus Halicarnaſſew in the Epiſtle 
tohis friend Amems , paſle the ſame 
Judgment 0n Demoſthenes. Bur 


x76 The Eloquence of Demoſt, 
- * Bur whilſt we thus diſtinguiſh 
between rhe divers qualities of theſe 
Orators , wee muſt in ſome manner 


limite what we have delivered for'| 


though Cicero was generally infinue- 
ring and afieging, yet he could 
likewiſe when it was requiſite, 
adde to his - naturall ſweetneſſe 
as much paſlion and indignation, 
as his ſubject required, or the moſt 
tranſported ſpirit was capableof; as 
it appears in the Orations he made 
againſt Yerres, Piſo, Claudius, Vs 
tipius, Catiline, and Marc- Antony, 
Demoſthenes is likewiſe not ſo abſo- 
lurly given to be violent and paſſio- 
nate , but that -he can ſometimes 
make uſe of the other ſofter way, as 
It appears in ſome paſlages of his 0. 
Iynrthiacs , 1n the Oration about the 
liberty of the Rhodians, in the de- 
fence of Diophites , and that of Cte- 
ſiphon, and in the Oration againſt 
Migzus, though the greateſt part of 
this laſt be very vehement. But 
ſeeing 
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and Cicero compar'd. 2177 
ſceing the Genius cf DemoFhenes, his 
nature, his art , his auſtere manners, 
and even his ation and geſtures in- 


.clin'd him to be more preſſing and 


violent , and thar all Cicero's natu- 
rall qualities were ſuch as were 
more pleaſing and touching ; one 
may methinks withour being much 
miſtaken , diſtinguiſh rhem by theſe 
two aſſign'd ways of writing, wheres 
in does conſiſt their greateſt per- 
fetion and the Eſlenriall difference 
of their Characters. And it was 
doubtleſſe as much for this reaſon, 
as out of his inclination, that De- 
mofhenes dealt more in Accuſations 
then Cicero, for he hardly ever un- 
dertooke the defence of any one , 
but his ſevere humour led him 
rather to the contrary; and Cicero 
accuſed but few perſons, for his 
nature was more inclin'd to ſweet- 
nefle and pitty , and it was againſt 
his will if he accuſed any man. 


.N Yet 


173 The Eloquence of Demof, 

Yer Cicero's Genius being more 
univerſall then that of DemoFhenes, 
he knew better to turn and wind 


himſelf ro all things, and to trans... .. 


forme his into any of the other Cha- | 
raters of Eloquence. He knew 
likewiſe by a peculiar art he had, 
how far to urge and purſue a ſub- 
je& , when it was requiſite to be 
violent, which methinks DemoFhenes, 
through indulging rco much to his 
inclinarion,did nor obſerve, and in 
which it was very eaſy to exceed: 
for no body delights in being con- 
tinually importun'd and preſt , bur 
one can never be weary of being 
touch'd with whar is pleaſing , or of 
being entertain'd With it ; and this is 
Cicero's great talent, whopleaſes al- 
ways, and by means of the delighr he 
affects us with, inſpires into us what 
ſentiments he will. Iris this taking 
aire , which accompany's all he ſays, 
& conſtirutes that his ſweet oblig- 
ing kind of Eloquence , wherewith 
all ſouls are charm'd. But 


and Cicero compar'd. . 179 
But beſides Demoſthenes's his na« 
tural inclination, that had in it no- 
thing cf render, but was harſh and 


-|-auſtere, the laws of his Country 


forbad him to make uſe of any affe- 
Ging paſſages, as I obſerved before; 
ſo that for the moſt part, he is ve- 
ry cold and mean in his Perorations, 
which are ordinarily only plain con« 
cluſions of whar he was about , orart 
the beſt meer wiſhes for the glory 8& 
preſp<rity of his. Country , which 
he made with very much concern , 
to give ſome kindof vigour to the 
endof his diſcourſes. 
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180 The Eloquence of Pemolt, 


CHAP, KITS, 


IV herein is debated which of the | 


two ways of ſpeaking is beſt. 


T will be eaſy by what I have dif 

cours'd about Eloquence in gene- 
ral, todetermine , which of the two 
ways ſo remarkable in theſe two 
Orators, is to be prefer d. The 
Orator who perſwades beſt is doubt- 
leſs the moſt Eloquent : and ſeeing 
he perſwades bur in proportion as he 
pleaſes,becauſe the arr of perſwading 
iS one & the ſame with rhat of plea: 
ing , as * Quintilian obſerves from 
Plato's Gorgias, one may venture to 
to ſay , that Cicero, who pleaſes more 
than Demoſthenes , is ar leaſt in that 
particular more Elogeent than h6 


* Peritiam gratie (g woluptatis, lib, 2. C. 15+ 
unleſs 


and Cicero compar'd. r8: 
unleſs there being two ways of per- 
ſwafion , one that works upon 
the mind and underſtanding, and a- 
-|--pother upon the heart and will, it be 
'. likewiſe requiſite to examine, which 
of thoſe two ways is moſt ſuitable for 
an Orator to uſe. 

Theperſwaſion of the underſtanding 
is effected by a kind of dazling light, 
which is darted forth, and a violent 
impulſe of reaſons which the mind 
cannot reſiſt : it works in a certain 
elevated manner, and with ſuch 
force, as ſurprizes and confounds the 
faculties, * as AriFotle obſerves : but 
that of the heart is produced by thoſe 
graces and pleaſing charmes, which 
captivate the will , and draw her af- 
ter them ſo delightfully , thar ſhe is 
pleas'd in forſaking her reſolu- 
tions, and in giving away her 
liberty. For as the underſtanding 
does not aſſent unto any thing , bur 


: Oopvegrny ON (gin vWwnggntg lib, I 
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the 


132 The Eloquence of Demo, 
the evidence of reaſon , and to that 
which enlightens her, ſo neither can 
the will yeildir ſelf, ro any thing but 


the alle&ive of good,& what 1s taking: 4 Þ 


and pleafing, neither does it ceaſe to 
a& voluntarily in ſubmitting it felftg 
thepleaſure that carries it away, he. 
cauſe in 'thatit followes its own in. 
clination , which is to be pleas 'v. 

It is ſufficient that one be ſen- 
ſible, to be capable of being 
rouch'd and perſwaded by the 
med1ation of the hezrr, but no bo- 
dy can be perſwaded in his un- 
derſtanding unlefs. he be reaſona- 
ble, that is doe both underſtand and 
yield to the force of conſequence, So 
that the Orator who makes it his 


—————ee ee 


chief buſineſs ro pleaſe that he may | 


perſwade , goes a ſurer way to work 
than he who ſtrives only to do it by 
conviction , becauſe every one is ca- 
pable of being affected with what 
is pleaſant. 


It is without doubt for this reafon,' 


that 
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and Cicero compar'd. 753 
that Cicero ſays, * the multitude 1s a 
better Judge of Eloquence, then lear- 
ned men. For beſides that the peos 


| -=pleare not ordinarily prepoſleſt with 
. thoſe opinions , about which learned 


men diſpute, they doe likewiſe judge 
as one may ſo ſay, according to rhe 
heart, that is leſs ſubje& to beim» 
pos'd upon than the underſtanding, 
which according to 1] repreſenta- 
tions of rhings and falſe lights, ir may 
have been affected with, 15 more 
liable ro ſee things otherwiſe than 
they really are: On the other fide, the 
heart which judges only according to 
what it reſents, cannot be miſtaken, 
ſeeing ir can reſent nothing from a- 
ny but what rhat thing hath really in 
It, Only natural true beauties af- 
fe this ; when falſe apparent ones 
doe often pleaſe underſtanding and 
learned men , whoſe palate is more 


s. Quod probat multitude , iddo#is probandum. Cic. 
1n rut, 
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184 The Eloquence of Demo, 
corrupted by rhe divers taſts they 
have experienced. 

And this Eloquence which works 
upon the underſtanding , is rather='l 
an inſtruction than Rhetorick , that | 
mean which Socrates * mentions in 
Plato ; and though rhere be ſome 
minds on which nothing will work, 
bur the force of reaſon, and who muſt 
be convinc'd before they can be per- 
ſwaded, yet I eſteem ir nor conve- 
nient to be always urging of argu- | 
ments, and thar as home as one Can; 
for ar leaſtiris certain , that ir is na» 
tural to yield ones ſelf more willing» 
ly to a gentle than a fierce haughty | 
conqueror.And this is the reaſon why | 
Homer,v*ho makes his NeFor Eloquent 
in perfe&tion, puts in ſweetneſs as | 
the chief part of his CharaGer. 

Nevertheleſs that Eloquence, which 
works upon the underſtanding is 
more glorious , than that which wits 


4 Cui Socrates non docendi, ſed perſuadzndi fa 
cultdtem tributt, Quint, lib, 21 Caps S&T 
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and Cicero compar'd. 185 
the heart. A heart thar isaffeced, 1s 


\ noſuch ſubjed for the triumph of an 


Oratour, as a"convicted mind, and 


{hat which ſtrikes the mind makes a 


« nore laſting impreſſion, becauſe that 
reaſon which gave the ſtroak ſtill con- 
tinues the ſame, but that which touche 
es the heart vaniſhes with the hear of 
that paſſion which produc*d it , be- 
cauſe *all rhings that proceed from 
paſſion are very tranſient. Finally 
in a$much as the reſiſtance of the un- 
derſtanding is more difficulr to be o- 
vercome than that of the will, ſo is 


| paſſion leſs powerfull to perſwade 
| thanreaſon. 


This tempeſtuous Eloquence , 
which Ariffotle ſaies troubles our 
minds, by overturning our opl- 
nions and ſubduing our reaſon, 
never does any thing but open- 
ly, and ſo as to be taken no- 
tice of, her ſtroakes ſtun and dazle 


| like lightning , and ſmitre like thun- 


3 Nibilcitits areſcit lachryma, 1.6.C, 1. 
der 
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der , ſhee. is like thoſe whirl- | 


winds, which ' overturne the ta]- 
leſt trees with: the ſame facility as 


the trembling reed. Such was De+'| 


ſthenes his Eloquence , who had the 


art of governing and maſtering the | 


p — 


minds of the mcſt fierce , light and 
untraQable people thar ever was. | 
This maſterleſs rabble, which was fo | 
jealous ofthe merits of any one | 
thar made. himſel[fe remarkable in 


their commonwealth, did ſubmit 
their reaſon to that of Demoſthe. 
nes: , Who :forced them ro bend 
under the weight of fo irreſiſta- 
ble a power. The truth is Cicero's 
Eloquence. charmes the mind, bur 
Demoſt henes's aſtoniſhesz the former 
mak's it ſelf lovd, the latter feard 
and obeyed. After all ir is very dif- 
ficulr ro ſay which is the moſt ad- 
vantagious for an Orator, If I were 
to ſpeake to. perſon's above me, | 
ſhould chuſe to pleaſe like Cicero; 
If to a people below me , I would 
fright 
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and Cicero compar'd. 187 
fright them like Demoſthenes, Howe- 
ver ſince that all this diſtinGion I 
make between theſe two Oratours 
|--does not decide the controverſy , 
[v nor give either of them the prece- 
dence, I ſhall leave the debate to thoſe 
who have ſo good an opinion of 
themſelves, as to think they are 
equalto it ; when I ſhall have added a 
word out of Sido41z5,which does more 
particularly point at the difference 
that may be found berwixt them. Ir is 
in an Epiſtle to a friend of his called 
Claudian, who was brother to Mamey- 
as Biſhop of Vienna , were he ſays 
ſpeaking of his Eloquence , that he 
violent and paſſionate like Demo- 
fhenes , and per ſwades like Cicero. 

* Before I put an end to this com- 
pariſon , T can noromitt the opinion 
of Mounſieur De Yair keeper of the 
deale, who after having tranſlated 
Into our language the Oration of 


 Traſcitur ut Demoſthenes, perſuadet ut Tullius, l. Z. 
tap. 4, 
Demo-- 
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Demoſthenes for Cteſiphon , and Cice- 
70's for Milo , which he thought the 
beſt which thoſe Orarors ever made, 


without medling with the contro 


verſy about the precedence, which 
he avoids, he ſay's nevertheleſle in 
his diſccurſe of Eloquence , that Ci- 
cero's 15 lefſe ſuitable ro our hu- 
mours and tempers then that of 
DemoFthenes, It may be he minded 
not what he ſaid. For beſides the 
diſguſt thoſe bitrer and cruell inve- 
Gives, Which the Greeks uſed to» 
wards one another in their accuſati- 
ons, would. produce in a gentle and 
Civilis d nation; We are likewiſe 
better natured than to be plea» 
ſed with Demoſthenes's harſh and 
dry way , which deſignes the mov- 
ing or touching the afte&ions, e- 
ſpecially in competition with Cicero s 
ſofr and charming Eloquence. 1 
might mention many more diſproe 
portions between our humours and 


his kind of writing, ashis violent de- | 
: Clamas 
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damatory way , and exceſlive tranſ- 

ortment, his bold figures,and thoſe 
paſſionate Apoſtrophe'sand frequent 


|--jnyocations of rhe Sun, ſtarrs, ris 


|  yers and fountains , and ſwearing by 


] 


inſenfible things 3 as alſo thoſe dry 
barren argumentations, that are void 
of all graces & artificial ornaments, 
and generally his whole manner of 
writing ſo oppoſite to us, with whom 
Cicero's way agrees and takes beſt. 

I made ſome ſtay upon the unra- 
veling of the eſſential difference of 
their two Characers, that I mighr 


| doeit more exactly. The Compariſon, 


of their other qualities, as 1t 1s more 
eaſy ro be made,ſo it will not require 
we ſhould ſpend ſo much time abour 
it. There appeares in DemoFrhenes 
his art more pains and care, bur 
Cicero's iS more pleating. Zully al- 
lows himſelf a larger field in 
his amplifications , and in the ord. 
nary courſe of his orations, as rhe 
greatneſs of the Theater on which 
his 
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his Eloquence appear'd, which was 
the Capital City of the world, . did 
require: whereas Demos$thenes ſeems 


to have proportion'd himſelf to the.. 


fortune of the people with whom he 
had to doe, which being confin'd to 
narrower limits, his ſtyle was the 


more agreable thereto. But both | 


[ 


I 
j 


DemoFthenes and Cicero arriv'd to | 


| 


ſuch perfe&ion each 1n his way, that 


2 nothing can be ſpared from one, nw | 


added to the other ſays Quintilian. 
It muſt be confeſſed after all , that 


DemoFhenes his ratiocinations are 
ſtronger and cloſer than Cicero's, 


and thar according to the height of 
his ſpirit, he was capable of none 
but great ſubjects, as thar of ſerting 
out fleets againſt the Perſian, of 
bringing the State into a ſettled or- 
der of Peace, of the Rhodians liber- 
ty , of the ſuccours that ought tobe 
ſent to the neighboring people a- 
gainlt P4zlip, and all the moſt Impor- 


(ant 


* Hyic nihil detrahi poteſt, illi nibul addi, 1. 10. Cl. | 
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rant affaires of Greece.. So that it 
ſeemes he could not take any other 
ſubjeds for his Orations, diſdaining 
oſftoop tolower-. Which Cicero our 


and fancy which he would fit as well 


 , of the univerſal extent of his abilities 
| | 


| 
) 
; 


to mean as higher ſubjects, never 
 ſtuckat, For his diſcourſe can in e- 
| very part of iruphold it ſelf by its 
| proper ſtrength, whereas that of 
Demoſthenes required ſometimes to 
tobe made out and maintained by his 

| aon, which was the lite of it. The 
former was fearfull when he was ta 
ſpeak in publick, the latter bold and 
confident; though he was once our of 
countenance ſpeaking to Philip. De- 
moſth. 2 was ſo poſitively affirmative, 
that he wouldalways be thought to be 
jn the right,but Cicero was content to 
makeit appear he was ſ0. Demoſthenes 
was but ſeldom known to atme at wit; 
but it was ſo naturall to C:cero to be 
facerious, thar he was pleaſant in hig 
* Onarandam prebatio in ſola aſſeveratione. C.2.1.4.Inſt. 


adyerfity 


verſity, only his exile did ſome- 
thing diſorder his*ingenious fancy 
whilſt it laſted, The Roman was of 
a very ar gr preſence, had + 
comely fac 

voice, The Greek was not unhand. 

ſome, but the earneſtneſle of his a- 


Aion did recompence for the other | 


exteriour quality's which he wanted. 
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, and a gcod clear as | 


The truth is he ſpake with much 
more hear and vigour, and Cer 
more gracefully and pleaſingly, Fi 
nally though according to rhe princi- 
ples I fixed upon, before 1 enterd 
upon the diſtintion I have made 
berween their two Charaders , | 
find that DemoF#henes his aire 15 


more majeſtick then thar of Cicer, 
and that Cicero's is more pleaſing 
then that of Demoſthenes , yer if we 
conſider the circumſtances of time, 
perſons , and atfaires, we ,muſt 
needs conclude, that both theſe O- 
rators were perfectly accompliſhd 


each in their kind, and rhat they 
c could 


7. and Cicero compar'd. i» v9 z 
could not have been ſe, bur by the 
different ways they took as: nioſt 
ſuitable: tro rhe temper of their Au- 

a ditcry's; that their peculiar excel- 

\ lence, and the great advantage they 
had in Eloquence was founded , up- 

on the perfet knowledge they had 
of the diſpoſitions of the people 
with whom they dealt, and in 
the sk1ll they-had of firting them- 
ſelves to their 'Genius ; in ſuch man- 
ner thar one would imagine Rome 
and Cicero were made for one ano- 
ther, and-DemoFthenes for his Athens, 
and-rhat never any third perſon ar- 
rivd ro that ſupreme degree of per- 
fetion, as did theſe two great men. 
But ſeeing rhe divers ways they raok 
doe conſtitute two quite differenr 
kinds of Eloquence , 7 ſhall leave ir 
to be decided which of the two is 
the beſt , by thoſe that underſtand ir 
better then I pretend to do. Yet that 

i Orati-nis differentiam feciſſe (5 dicentium 09 au- 
dentinum nature widentur. Quint, f, 12, C, 9% 
' I may 
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I may plainly cleare this matter, ] 
ſhall make an'end of explaining the 
remaining difficulry's about this ſub- 
Jed. = 


CHAP. XX. $ 


A reſolation of ſome remaining 
difficulties by way of conclu- 
ſon to this diſcourſe. 


FT 'He firſt difficulty that preſents 
it felf in the compariſon we 

are making, 1s a certain paſſage in 
Qurntitian , whoſe ſuffrage is very 
conſiderable in this caſe , which he 
has ſo diligently examin'd. For ſee- 
ing he pretends that Demoſthenes is 
the modell from which Cicero took 
pattern, he ſeems to give the for- 
mer a great advantage over the lat- 
ter: Theſe are his words. Cicero 
mud yeeld to Demoſthenes as his origi- 
nall, and him who made him what tb 
i 


4 
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i,  Thetruth is , this commendati- 
on-is ſo. glorious for Demoſthenes , 
thar ir may be doubted whether 


» Quintilian has not ſaid in it more 


then he thought. For this Critick , 
after having exalted Cicero above all 
Oratours , ſeems very much to de- 
baſe him , and -rank- him below De- 
moſthenes, 1 ſcarce- beleeve after the 
obſervations-we have made , thatall 
people will be of his opinion; or thar 
this Oratour , who was rhe moſtCele- 
brated Oracle of the miſtreſs Ciry of 
the world & never open'd his mourh 
bur to ſend forth 'charm's, and en« 
ſlave the moſt free people thar ever 
was, I ſay I ſcarce believe this 'man 
offoadmirable , diſcerning and uni- 
verſall parts ought_to yeeld ro De- 
mothenes becauſe he was his pat- 
tern. 41 

For if Demoſihenes himſelf has out 


® Cedendum vero in hoc quod ille (of prior fuit, (g 
Ciceronem quantus eſt magna ex parte fecit, lib, 19+ 
C\ l: , taſt it, 


O 2 don 
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done. Pericles ,'in Laucian's opinicn, 
though he rook him for his exemplar, 
if he bas effacid'the glory of Thucy- 
dides., whom he did ſo exactly and 
carefully .inytate y as the Orator- Y]. 
pian who is his moſt faithful interpre- 
ter relates , what ſhould hinder ys 
fram;-believing , that Cicero has ar 
leaſt equal'd Demoſthenes? Hath not 
Virgitl equal:d Homer ? hath not 4- 
r;ftetle. gon :beyond Plato? though 
Homer .and Plato were the modells 
by... which - Yirgil . and Arifjotle 
framed. their works ?-. Did nox.,Rua- 
phael Santi, that great artiſt in pain- 
ting - obſcure. the reputation of P, 
Pexuſiuvus who was his maſter, and the 
copy by. which he drew ? And doe 
we Rot ſee dayly, perſons of great 
Capacity's:, Who inall arts doe. farr 
ſurpaſlſe thoſe from whom they have 


the firſt inſtructions and light into 


But Cicero confeſſes rhar he pro- 
poſed to himſelfe ' Demoſthenes as 
his pattern, but could not arrive 

| [( 
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. tothat perfection he ſtrove ro imi- 
rate in./him. I deny ir not, *for "this 
great man as he was ſomething vain; 
"ſo chad he alſo ſome firs' of ' mo- 
deſty , but rhey laſted nor long as 
it appears on this: occafion } for 
he elſewhere diſguſts even De1o- 
fthenes himſelf, where he declares, 
that in ſome places he is not ſaris- 
fied with him. And''beſides that, it 
may be faid, he ftrove ro imitate 
Demoſthenes only in that forcible ve. 
hement way which'he' ſo adnitres in 
him, and: which the truth ishe did 
hardly arrive to. - Neither know I 
whether he defired it or no, For 
thoſe that can be charming and plea« 
ſing: when they will ,” care not 'fo 
much to be rerrible and violent, as 
often as they can, Bur Quintilian 
decides it clearly, where he ſay's 


bw 
" 


z Imitemur Demoſthenem quid aliud agimis ? ſed 
non aſſequimyr. | 

b vſque eo moroſt ſum ut non ſatisfaciat ipſe De- 
moſthenes. 


that 
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That Cicero was powerfull as Demg- 
thenes , copious as Plato , and pleaſmg 
like Iſocrates. 

The ſecond difficulty we meet" 
with, is an expreſſion in Loxginw, 
about . Demoſthenes, which his abet- 
tors: it may be will not approve of, 
Longinus in the compariſon he makes 
between Hyperides and Demoſthenes, 
ſay's that he underſtands not mens 
rempRrs ſo, as thereby to ſer the | 
paſſhons in motion ; which is that | 
wherein Eloquence may moſt diſplay 
her power, The truth is we muſt 
agree. with him that he underſtood 
not very well the different motions 
of the ſoul , nor that temperof the 
mind , which Ariſtotle explaines in 
his Rhetorick, which Demoſthenes 
never.ſaw , what ever Lucian as ex- 
aG& as he is, and 4ulus Gellar who is 
yery judicious pretend to the con- 


2 Videtur Cicero vim effinxiſſe Demoſthenis , copian 
Platonks ,. jucnnditatem Jſecratis, t, 1C.C, 1. + 


b emfomomns ſeft, 13. 


trary | 
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- trary. For it is evident that Ariſto- 
tl wrote not that book till: he was 


pretty well in years , and afrer ha- 


'ving ſtudied above rwenty years un- 


der Plato , without declaring himſelf 
forany of thoſe ſecs of Philoſophers, 
which were then in vogue at Athens , 
orſo much as teaching, 

It is likewiſe evident, that Demo- 
Fhenes ſpoke all his moſt confidera- 
ble Orations , before rhe Pretor- 
ſhip of Lyſimachides , and that A- 
riſtotle wrore his books of Rhetorick 
ſome time after. Nay he does rhere 
make ſome kind of mention of rhe 
Oration for Cteſiphon, in theſe words 


| [ 45 to the matter of DemoSthenes ] 


which rhat Orator ſpoke nine years 
after the Cherſoneſian war , elghr 
years after the death of Philip, and 
abour the time of the victory which 
Alexander got at Arbela, This is 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus his opinion 
in his Epiſtle to 4Anmeus, and the 


» Yi I pgdives dixn, 
reputation 
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reputation this author hath of being 
a very exa& and carefull Chronolo- 
ger, does make his ſuffrage much 


more coniiderable. And Laertius obe 


ſerves thatA4lexanaer forbad Ariſtotle 
to let any beſides himſelf ſee his 
books of Rhetorick, thar he might 


alon2 have the enjoyment offo great 


2 treaſure ; and Plutarch relates the 
ſame thing. 
So then we ought not to wonder, 


if DemoFthenes underſtood ſo little of 


peoples manners and rempers , ac- 
cording to Longiau , ſeeing he could 
not come to the ſight of that Trea+ 
tiſe Ariſtotle has made of them in 
his Rhetorick; where he has very 
plainly layd open the whole myſte- 
ry. And in this, Cicero had the ad- 
vantage over Demoſthenes ; for he 
drew all that perfe& knowledge he 
had in thoſe matters, from that copi- 
ous ſpring. I ſtand not ro examine, 
why ſome pretend thar Ariftle wrot 
his books of Rhetorick cnly from 

that 
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that he ſaw DemoSthenes make uſe of, 
becauſeir has no ground. They would 
10 have ſome reaſcn for what they 


"ay, had DemoFhenes been the only 


Oratour Ariftotle had heard , but he 
was the Auditor of Hyperides , De- 
mades , Lyſtas, Phocion, Eſchines , 


| 2th, and many others; he had 


lkewiſe ſome acquaintance- with 7- 
ſens and Tſocrates , nor to mention 
Plato, whom he had throughly 


| ſearch'd into. And he fram'd from 


all cheſe great patterns taken toges 
ther, and from the refle&icns he 
had made on them himſelf , that ad- 
mirable plarform of Rhetorick 
we he has left us ; & which ought ra- 
ther to be medttared upon-then read, 
2s well as the reſt of his works, for 
it is an unvaluable rreaſure ; which 
thoſe who ſpeake in publick can't be 
too much exhorted to read , and 
throughly ſearch into all the art it 
contains, But as it is probable Cicero 


underſtood the intrigues af mans 
heart 
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heart better then DemoFhenes, ha. | 


vinglearn'tir ſo well from Ariſtotle, 
ſo to be even with him DemoFhene 


underſtood better the intereſt of Vu 


his own and the neighboring nati- 
ons, then Cicero did that of all the 
allies of the Empire. Philip's Ambitj. 
on, which had long ſow*'d diviſions 
among the Greeks by many dark 
contrivances and ſecret praiſes, 
had long taken up his mind, and he 
had made it his buſineſfſe to follow 
and ſtudy his deſignes. This he 


had firmly ſer upon, and the per- 


fect knowledge he had of it , gave 
him an opportunity of laying open, 


tO the greateſt advantage the par- 


ticular intereſt thar all nations had 
to oppoſe themſelves unanimouſly 
tO the encreaſing greatnefle of that 
Prince: and this did exceedingly et 
off his Eloquence , by the glorious 
repreſentations of thoſethings which 
were for the publick good; and 
thoſe frequent Politick Ratiociuae 
ONS, 
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ſt of his dif- 


courſes bound , and which are ſo 
effe&uall in 115 Orations, whoſe 


es 
-ſubjedts are alway's either great 10 
j. > themſelves» 


or made ſo by the art he 
has of bringing 1Nto them affairs of 
orear CONCETN» So that power and 
weightineſſe, which Quintilian ſeems 
:oaſcribe to the Romans above the 
Greeks , to Whom he yeelds the pre- 
heminence as tO gracefulneſſe and 
delicacy of writing » is not to be in- 
terprered In my opinion of Demo- 
ſthenes and Crcero t in particular, 
but of the whole nations » and their 
two languages, For the Greek is 
more delightfull and pleaſant , and 
the Latine more grave and ſerl- 


OUS. 

The laſt difficulty would be to ſa- 
tisfy the Criticks , in oiving them 
here a parallel of the beſt paſſages in 
DemoZhenes's Orations with thoſe 

2 Aon poſſes eſſe tam graciles » ſims fortiores * 


ſubtilitate wincimur, valgams pondere, libs 12+ Cape 2 
iN 
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In Cicero ; which it may be, might 
be very acceptable to them, & would 


be a going to the very bottom of 
rhe caſe jn diſpute and purſuing the 
compariſon as farre as ever it will be 
carried, To w* | [anſwer three things, 
Firſt that there is nothing more dif. 
ficulr then to agree upon thole paſſz. 
ges whichare beſt in theſe two Ora. 
tors, being men have ſuch different 
palatsas to thoſe matters , tharthey 
are ſo far from ever agreeing about 
them , that we cannot according! to 
the rules of prudence to diſpute of 
them. Secondly rhar if we hadagreed 
upon them, ' thoſe choiſe paſſages 
muſt either be tranſlated into our 
language , that they might be com- 
par'd, or be lett alone each in their 
own, from both which many incon- 
veniencies would ariſe. 

For as every language hath a 
particular Character of its own, and 
a certain beauty which is peculiar 
_ to its ſelf, and cannot poſſibly be 


expreſt 
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expreſt in any other , it would 
motbe a little difficult , ro be juſt ro 
both languages in .the . tranſla- 
tion, and it would be a kind of de- 
zadarion from their elevated ſtyle, 
to. tranſlate them into any modern 
language, becauſe they are nor yer 
arriv'd to thatmajeſtick height,which 
larned men find in the Greek and 
[atine, whoſe Characters have 1n 
them ſomething more ; great and 
ſtrong then ours. 1 

This is eaſily diſcovered in Come- 
dies, where rhe language being con- 
ſtraind to truſt as it were to 1ts own 
meer naturall ſtrengrh, maintains its 
ſelf alway's in Greek and- Latine ar 
another rate then does the tranila« 
tion, in which the expreſſion 1s often 


| weake ey'1in verſe, and will never 


beare it ielf up with any ſucceſle in 
proſe, by reaſon of a certain poor 
and languiſhing weakneſs that it has. 
Laſtly it may be replied that Lipſius 
in many places of his works hath al- 

| ready 
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ready compar'd the moſt admirq 
aſſages in theſe two authors, as al. 
ſo Father Cauſinus in his Parallel 6 
Eloquence, which neither of them. 
had any ſucceſle in , for the reaſons 
already mention'd. So thar ir woull | 
be not only imprudent, but alfo un- 
profitable tro venture ar itagain, af- 
their miſcarriage in the artempt; 
eſpecially ſince thoſe paſſages 
cannot be taken out from the reſt 
of the diſcourſe, withour being | 
fpoil'd and ſtrip'd of their greateſt 
beauty , which many times conſiſts 
only in that exa&t proportion, and 
ſuirableneſle they have with the 0- 
ther parts, It ought to be in a dil- 
courſe as-in buildings , whoſe 
beauty conſiſts in-a generall unifor- | 
mity. + 
This may eafily be ſeen in that ad- 
mirable paſſage of Demoſthenes his 
Oration for Cteſiphon , which is {0 
cried up by all the great maſters of 


Eloquence , where he ſay's. No # 
« 


ſt 
0 | 
ſt 

ts 


d 
” 
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# not ſo, 1 ſmeare it by the aſhes and 
\ Manes of thoſe brave men that were 
tid in the battles of Salamis and Ma- 
- rathn. 4&5, where the Orator ſets 


\ forth all that is great and glorious 


in Eloquence, and which indeed is 
admirable if ir be well conſidered, 
But it is nor the ſame thing , when 
it is taken out of its place, and 
look't upon by its ſelf, without be- 
ing concerned , or having ones mind 
prepar'd by . whar goes before ; for 
ſo the dependance of ir and its pro» 
portion, to the reſt, which make's 
up all its beauty, appears nor. The 
ſame may be ſaid of that paſlage in 
Cicero , which Quintiliav commends 
ſo much in the Oration for Mzlo, 
Vos Albani tumuli atgue Iuci : and of 
many others. Bur thoſe who are ſo 
curious as to defire to make this 
compariſon , may be ſatisfied with 


| oppoling DemoFhenes's Philippicks to 


Ciceros, for both the ſubje& and 
the way in which they treat of it, is 
F much 
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much rhe ſane ; ſo that they can no 
' 


where be better compar'd. 
And it may be the obſerving 


the moſt eſſential parts cf their.|- 


Characters, will be found ſufficient 
ro enable any body to judg exaQly 
berween theſe rvo Orators , with- 
out deſcending to a long tedious re- 
ſearch , which would have ſwel*d into 
a compleat treatiſe of Grammar or 
Rhetorick ; a deſigne diſtant enough 
from what 1 prerended to: for it 
was not my purpoſe, to write for 
the ſatisfaction of Pedants and Gran 
marians, who love to<xamine things 
with a Criticall nicety, that is alrope- 
ther ridiculous : and tis very pr0- 
bable, they will be the only perſons, 
who will not think this matter ſuf- 
ficiently clear'd. Bur Tam certain, 
that thoſe who are really learned 
will judge I have ſaid enough, to 
furniſhany body with a rule, where- 
by to judge of the reſt. 


Laſtly as I am not ſo vaine as to 
value 


( 


. 


| 


| 


|| 


\ 
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value; my- ſelf-upon: the reflections 
| fave made upon theſe rwo Ofdtors, 
/I'defire it may: be known! front 
whence 1 have-: gathered: them, 
which may ſomerhing conduce to au- 
thoriſe: them the more. I declare 
therefore rhat:T have: delivered ho- 
thing of Demoſthenes, but what I had 
from the moſt learned writers of An- 
tiquiry,, who knew him beſt ,. and 
among the reſt  Dionyſtus Ha! 
lizarnaſſeus, Hermogenes, Plutarchy 
Longimus , Lucian, Cicero , Quintiliarg 
and Photivs, As for Cicero, though ir 
maybe lam pretty well acquainted 
with him my ſelf, yetT choſe rather 
to truſt rhe Judgment of Seneca', Plr- 
tarch , Quintilian, Longinus, and 
the Hiſtorians who were his co-tem- 
porary's , then. ro my qwn. As I have 
uorthen ſpoken at randome abour 
theſe great men,ſo poſſibly I may have 
contribured by theſe obſervations , 
to make then known after another 
manner then they uſually are. And 

P It 
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it may. be this diſcourſe will nct 


be uſelefle to thoſe, who have a love! 


for Eloquence, to call into theix 


minds. the notions of it , by the 
greateſt Characters thereof -that e. , 


ver were, and which it 1s good now 
and then to confider to frame ones 
ſelf afrer ſuch patterns. Some nay 
21ſo diſcover in it the way that muſt 
be followed to attain Eloquence , 
by purſuing that which theſe haye al- 
ready taken : and the Pictures I have 
made of them may alſo enable us to 
diſcover who are the Demoſibe nes's 
and the Cicers's of our age , or thoſe 
who come nigheft them , if there be 
any that doe fo. . : 


FINIS. 
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